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It’s follow-through that counts 








Pe 


Animatophone 
Sound Motion 
Picture Projector 





service is particularly important. 


operation. 


—Greater availability of service, by factory 
trained men near you. 


—Faster handling of adjustments or replace- 
ments because of Victor simplicity of design. 
—More exclusive Victor features that mini- 
mize service needs: Safety Film Trip, 180° 


Swing-Out Lens Mount, Stationary Sound 
Drum and Offset Film Loop. 








before buying avy projector. Write 





ally known Victor Animatophone. 


ANIMATOGRAPH COR 
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In 16mm Motion Picture Equipment, “follow-through” 


Victor's 23 years experience as a leader in 16mm equip- 
ment assures more hours — yes, years — of brilliant 


Here is the triple insurance you receive in a Victor: 


Check into this “follow-through” service 


for the complete story of the internation- 


VICTOR 


EQUIPMENT SINCE 


VICTOR’S 

“after purchase” 
service means 
permanent satisfaction 





Dependable always... 
with Victor the show goes on? 


now 





Service by trained mem 


is readily available, — 





PORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. — Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
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Three All-Important Steps 
in Creating 
A Successful Training Film 








PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
General Motors Corporation 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
The Texas Company 
United States Rubber Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 








































W: HAVE LONG SINCE LEARNED that it takes a powerful lot of 
THINKING to create a successful training film... 


And yet—to paraphrase a great philosopher—the lengths to which 
people will sometimes go to AVOID thinking are beyond belief! 


Here, then, is a one-two-three procedure which we at Caravel 
employ consistently —to keep our thinking on the beam: 


First —think of your prospective audience: Whom do you 
aim to reach? What do they already know about the sub- 
ject? What do they NEED to know? What type of treatment 
will assure the most favorable response? 


Second —think of your budget: Will it permit you to do the 
type of job that will produce RESULTS... that will prove an 
investment rather than an expenditure? How should the 
money be apportioned in order to deliver utmost value? 


Third — picture YOURSELF as a member of the audience: 
What information and suggestions would you specially 
appreciate? What would you find most helpful in meeting 
the daily problems of your job? 


Frankly, we don’t like the effort of thinking any better than the 
other fellow ... 


But—no one has yet come along who could show us an easier and 
better way to create a successful training film. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue ¢ Tel. CIrcle 7-6112 





THE ALL-IN-ONE : 
CABINET 
FOR SOUND 


MOTION PICTURES || 
AhuoViswon 


Your best answer to 






selling, training, and 
advertising through 


sound motion pictures 


Guiduslues, Gncoporuled 


DEPT. 306, 4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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ometimes a client, the script of his picture 
approved but production still ahead, suddenly realizes 
he needed that picture yesterday! 


ee re <nnems 


| Complex and necessarily deliberate are the multitude of 
steps between the decision to make a picture and its 
unfolding on the screen: consulting on the particular 


objective, dramatizing in words the solution of the 


ne RR Re peg A oe: 


problem, building sets and casting characters, directing 
and photographing the story, editing and printing the 


film — these and other operations are a specialized pro- 


TONNE EECA minlevenanete we 48S Fe 


cess that must be unhurried. 


Nowadays our foresighted clients include pictures in 


long-term merchandising programs so they are inte- 


ee En 


grated in a comprehensive package, wrapped and tied 


in preparation for thoughtfully and soundly planned 
efforts in the field. 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 
for Commercial, Educational 


and Television Application. 











Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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The combination of sound, motion and color is unbeatable for getting across 
any kind of message. People understand more and remember longer when 
they see and hear it on the screen. That's why it will pay you to use 16 mm. 
sound films wherever you can —for demonstrations, conventions, sales meet- 
ings, personnel training and morale building. 

Modern Ampro low-cost 16 mm. sound projection equipment brings good 
talking pictures within the reach of every budget. Write for name of nearest 
Ampro dealer who can give you full details. 

Many Special Ampro Features—Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors are rugged, 
sturdy, compact, lightweight—and designed to give continuous efficient per- 


formance. Special Ampro features include: Simplified Threading System, 


System, Quick Set-up, Quiet Operation—and many other 


exclusive advantages. 


“Premier 10°’ 
the new Ampro 16 mm. 
Sound Projector 





The Army-Navy “E* 

bas been awarded to 

Ampro for excellence AMPRO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 18 

in the production of 16 

mm. motion picure 
Se 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


Issue Four, Volume 7 of Business Screen Magazine. Published June 15, 1946. Issued 8 times annually at six-week intervals at 157 E. Erie Street, Chicago (11) Illinois by 
Business Screen Magazines, Inc. Subscription: $2.00 (domestic); $3.00 foreign and Canada. Entered as second class matter May 2, 1946, at the post office at Chicago, 


Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





A New lool for 
Industry... l6 mm. Talking Pictures 






























AMPRO 


8 mm. silent...16 mm: silent... 16 mm, 
sound-on-film...16 mm. arc 
projectors...accessories 
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SEE HOW YOU BENEFIT wheu you say 


For initial equipment or for replacement, it pays to get G-E 
Projection lamps because they bring you these advantages: 


1. More and more light... for greater 


screen brightness—clearer pictures. G-E pro- 
jection lamps are designed to give you full 
advantage from the optical system of equip- 


ment using them. 


2. More uniform screen brightness — 


through differentially coiled filaments (on most 


popular sizes). Fills film aperture smoothly. 


3. Uniformly dependable performance 
from replacements ...thanks to precision 


manufacture, rigid inspection. 


4. Constant development work by G-E 
lamp research on further improvements in 


lamps, for better, clearer projection. 


Play safe: get spare G-E lamps for each of your projectors 


G-E LAMPS 


1946 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
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“G-E Projection lamps! 









TRANS FILM 


MAKES FILMS TO 


FIT YOUR BUSINESS 








‘SIMPLIFIED - 


@ TRAINING 


@ MERCHANDISING 


@ PUBLIC RELATIONS 






MOTION PICTURES + SLIDE FILMS + THREE DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


TRANS EILM 


| C-O 8 ae. 7 


35 W. 45th ST. © NEW YORK s¥ N.Y. 








‘PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


—\ DITORIALLY, we turn sharply to the 
k, problems of the industrial and 


business film sponsor in this cur 
rent issue Highlighting the feature 
attractions of the month are the “case 
histories” of Ethyl, the new National 
Cash Register employee film, the Luther 
an “World Action” program and_ the 


story of Standard Brands film promotion. 


Introducing Our Contributors: 


@ Russert W. Varney, Director of In 
dustry Services for the Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, is the 
author of “Angles for Angels” on pages 
18 and 19 of this issue. Mr. Varney has 
been supervising his company’s picture 
making ever since early sound slidefilm 
days. Several color films on company 
products to be used for employee train 
ing are on his current program, in addi 
tion to the documentaries mentioned in 


this article. 


@ The article on page 22 about a new 
visual aids building at Fresno State 
College in California is experted by 
Marion A. Grosse. Director of the De 
partment of Industrial Education at the 
College and formerly Technical Special 
ist in the Division of Visual Aids for 
Training, U. S. Office of Education. A 


resounding assist on this feature goes to 


Harry Surrriua of the USOE staff for 





RusseLL W. VARNEY 





—Wer PAUSE TO REMEMBER— 


@ The untimely passing of Ricnarp F. 
O'NeIL, nationally known leader in 
visual education affairs, President of the 
Audio-Visual Corporation of Boston, 
Hartford and Providence (formerly 
Visual Education Service, Inc.) and past 
President of the National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers was flashed to 
the editors on Sunday, June 2. Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Neil were fatally burned in their 


summer home on the Eastern § shore. 





both editorial and all-around “bird-dog 
ging” this excellent feature 

@ Henry J. Hastey is the field distri 
bution specialist for the Bell System film 
activity. He writes about the preview 
room facilities now set up in Chicago at 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company train 
ing headquarters. 

@ THeopore (Tep) Karp was the Visual 
Aids Specialist who supervised produc- 
tion of many of the Supervisory Rela 
tions films and particularly the Rehabili 
tion Series which he discusses authori 
atively on page 24. Ted is now with 
Caravel Films in New York. 

@ Nat Soper who authored the out 
standing piece titled A Pictorial Lan 
guage which begins on Page 25 is the 
President of Cineffects in New York City 
and knows whereof he speaks. One of 
the most effective film “doctors” in the 
business, Mr. Sobel leads off a new pa 
rade of professional authors in these 


pages. 


NANTED 


Sales Representative for Film Producer 


Outstanding Hollywood film producer, 


nationally known, has an attractive 


opening for an aggressive sales representative in the midwest territory. The 


man we want should have a thorough background in public relations, sales 


promotion ot sales training, in the 


big leagues. He need not have had 


experience in selling of films but should know the “whys and wherefores” 


of their use and be completely sold on film as a promotion medium 


This is an unusual opportunity requiring a high calibre man if he is 
now in the industrial film business, his earnings may have reached ceiling 
because of studio production limitations . . . if he is in public relations, he 
may have a hankering to sell . . . if he is in sales promotion, he may want 


to go on to bigger things. Send letter containing complete background and 


we will hold it in strictest confidence. 


Write 
BUSINESS SCREEN, 


Box 62 


157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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The Slide-Rule Boys on the 
SALES Force? 


In your laboratory, in your product- 
development division are men who 
really know your product—“the slide- 
rule boys.” How to put their intimate 
knowledge to work? Use sound motion 
pictures! 


For sound films can turn technical 
minds into powerful sales tools... can 
take your experts right into the pros- 
pect’s office to back up your salesman’s 
story with facts-in-action. 


Movie photo-diagrams, animated 
drawings, cutaway views, close-ups of 
actual production steps, actual scenes of 
the product in use—all these point out 
the hidden features, the built-in qualities, 
and explain them as no story ever can. 


Motion pictures have worked mightily 
for war... training fighting men and 
home-front workers with near-miracu- 
lous speed. Now they can work for you 
—to train employees, sell your prod- 
uct, “talk” to dealers. Movies can do 
a better job everywhere you have a story 
to tell. 


"Movies Go to Work" 
—Send for This New Booklet Today 


Send today for this new Bell & Howell book- 
let-—1946 news of the importance of sound 
films to industry’s future ... how you can use 
them .. . how Bell & Howell can help you 
wherever you are. Send the coupon today. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; Lon- 
don. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechanlCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


New, Improved Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 179 


Typical of the new B&H equipment is the im- 
proved, cooler Filmosound 179, the 16mm 
sound-on-film projector built in the same tradi- 
tion that makes B&H the preferred professional 
equipment of Hollywood and the world. 


Filmosound Library offers thousands of films for 
rent or purchase... training, teaching, en- 
tertainment. Library branches throughout the 
country. 


poccccccecnn- eee ——— -_s ee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send us our copy of the new booklet, ‘‘Movies Go to Work."’ 
Picase send also information on the Filmosound 179 and 
Filmosound Library. 


Firm 


Address 


City 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


Nequvested by 
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If you re planning a motion picture. 


don't let complicated sales talk confuse you--- 


We know the answers, too, because 36 years of continuous experience making 
motion pictures for Industry and Business in America has given us an enviable 
background. 

We have the know-how in a group of intelligent, creative writers ... in a 
permanent technical staff... and the new processes are available to our cus- 
tomers first. 

Let us explain in simple understandable terms how a motion picture may 


help some phase of your business . . . and the cost won’t unbalance any budget. 


Won't you direct your inquiry 


to our Home Office 


RAY-BELL FILMS, ie 


2269 FORD PARKWAY souno CP) sesren ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


reek eS BA we cB. &.2 6:6 


MILWAUKEE HOLLYWOOD. 
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NINE-STAR PERFORMANCE with the 


a 


Engineered specifically for 
true sound reproduction and brilliant illumination! 


RH Sy 
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The new audio amplifier delivers 20 watts of power 
with less than 5% harmonic distortion—designed 
to the same exacting standards as RCA’s profes- 
sional 35mm. sound motion picture equipment. 
RCA Sound Stabilizer maintains smooth, uniform 
film speed for sound take-off—assures sound repro- 
duction at originally recorded pitch. 

Exciter lamp and sound scanning carriage die-cast 
in one piece for permanent accurate alignment— 
hinged for easy cleaning or replacement. 
Extra-large 16-tooth film sprockets with reversible 
teeth—for long film life and very easy threading. 
The new RCA 2-inch F1.6 COATED projection 
lens—furnished with Model PG-201 Projector—for 


t 


¥% 


vs 
x 






~ 


brilliant, clear and sharp pictures in full color, as 
well as black and white. 

Brilliant and uniform screen illumination is assured 
by the large two-element condenser lens, silvered 
reflector and efficient, coated projector lens—de- 
signed for projection lamp sizes up to 1000 watts. 
Professional Theatrical Framing assures continuous 
optical alignment for any film—keeps the picture 
on the screen. 

Exclusive ‘‘Even-Tension” take-up assures automatic 
and uniform film take-up action—requires no ad- 
justment for take-up or re-wind. 

Completely removable; swing-out picture gate—for 
easy threading and cleaning. 


For detailed information on the new RCA Sound Film Projector, send for descriptive booklet. Write today to 
Dept. 20-D, RCA 16mm Projectors, Radio Corporation of America, Engineering Products Division, Camden, N. J. 


RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN. HN. JI. 












Case Histories 
of outstanding films 





THE LONG ROAD 


PRODUCER . AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


SPONSOR ETHYL CORPORATION 
RUNNING TIME ...... . 25 MINUTES 
SOUND ...... WESTERN ELECTRIC 














“The Long Road” is a basic public relations film that interests every type 
of audience. Produced by Audio Productions for the Ethyl Corporation 
back in 1935, it traces progress in transportation from the invention of 
the wheel through the introduction of the steam engine and the internal 
combustion engine to the discovery of tetraethyl lead, the basic ingredi- 
ent of Ethyl! Fluid. 

“Although Audio has made many other pictures for us in the past ten 
years,” says Mr. R. B. Weston of the Ethyl Corporation, “‘The Long Road’ 
has had thousands of screenings and is still going strong. After Pearl 
Harbor it was revised to give it a war slant; and after V-J Day it was re- 
vised again. And as it enters its 11th year, it is evident that a basic story, 
well told, does not grow old.” 





YELLOW MAGIC 


PRODUCER . AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


SPONSOR . . . FREEPORT SULPHUR CO. 
RUNNING TIME....... 30 MINUTES 
SOUND ...... WESTERN ELECTRIC 








Last summer, the Freeport Sulphur Company posed this question to 
Audio: “Can you make sulphur mining interesting to the public?” 

Audio thought it could—and so did the sponsor after seeing “Yellow 
Magic.” In full color, the picture dramatizes the 30 years of failure to 
raise sulphur from the soggy Gulf Coast deposits; the exciting success of 
Dr. Frasch’s revolutionary method; and the fascinating modern industry 
that contributes to the manufacture of nearly everything we use in our 
daily lives. ‘ 

Intended for distribution in Louisiana and Texas through schools, 
clubs, church and civic groups, “Yellow Magic” should go a long way to- 
wards familiarizing the citizens of the two states with the intricacies and 
ramifications of sulphur mining. 


Both these outstanding films used 


Western Esechric 


RECORDING 





Sound, a minor factor in the cost of producing instructional and publicity 
films, is of major importance in making them successful. It costs no more 
to have Western Electric Sound—used in a majority of the current Holly- 
wood releases—when you record your picture. 


Electrical Research Products Division 
Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATES 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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ANFA Holds Industry Trade Show 


* As Reported by Business. Screen’s New York Bureau + 


HE Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, visual in- 
dustry trade body better 
known as ANFA to its 158 mem- 
bers largely in the business of 
l6mm film distribution, equip- 
ment sales, film rentals and _ pro- 
jection service, officially inaugu- 
rated the return of postwar indus- 
try activities with its annual con- 
vention and a first general 16mm 
industry trade show held in New 
York City on May 9, 10 and II. 
Its luster undimmed by the na- 
tionwide coal strike and “brown- 
out” ANFA’s three-day program 
included appearances by Benja- 
min A. Cohen, assistant secretary 
United Nations 
Organization, veteran film admin- 
istrator Chester A. Lindstrom of 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, John Bradley, film chief fon 
the Library of Congress and Na- 
than Golden of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Other head- 
line speakers were C, R. Reagan, 
president of the Film Council of 
America and William L. 
executive secretary of the 


general of the 


Rogers, 
Reli- 
Association. 
Elect 1946-47 Officers 

In the annual election of ANFA 
officers, William F. Kruse, mana- 
ger of the Bell and Howell Films 
Division, Horace O. 
Jones, vice-president of the Vic- 
Corporation, 
Association. 
Stan Atkinson of Canada’s Gener- 
al Films, Ltd. and Sam Goldstein 
of Commonwealth Pictures Cor- 
poration are the new vice-presi- 
dents. Harold Baumstone of Pic- 
torial Films, Inc., is ANFA’s sec- 
retary for the 1946-47 term and 
George H. (King) Cole of the 
King Coie Sound Service, is the 


gious Film 


succeeded 


tor Animatograph 
as president of the 


Newly elected officers and directors of 
meet with Nathan Golden (third from 
(left to right) 
INFA pre sident-elect 


partment of Commerce. 


William F. Kruse, 





Orton H. Hicks, MGM executive, pre- 
sents ANFA national award for distin 


guished service to Horace O, Jones, 
retiring ANFA president. Plaque honors 
his activities as Chairman of National 
Committee for Sth, 6th, 7th War Loans 


newly-elected treasurer. ANFA 
directors now include Richard F. 
O'Neil of Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Inc., Ed Stevens of Stevens 
Pictures, Thomas J]. Brandon of 
Brandon Films, Inc., Clem Wil- 


liams of Clem Williams Pictures, 


and Kent Eastin of the Eastin 
l6mm_ Pictures Company. Wil- 
fred L. Knighton is Executive 


Secretary of the Association. 

At its convention banquet in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
New Yorker on May 11, ANFA 
presented the first of a series of 
annual outstanding 
16mm industry service to retiring 


awards for 


president, Horace Jones, in recog- 
nition of his services as chairman 
of the National 16mm Commit- 
tees for the 5th, 6th and 7th Wai 
Drives. The presentation 
was made by Orton H. Hicks ol 
Loew’s International. 


Loan 


Study Unification Move 
In the formal business of the 
convention, a principal item was 
the report of a special committee 
on “exploration and proposed col- 
laboration of possible future uni- 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 


rHIRTY) 





the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association 
left) motion picture chief in the U. 8S. De 
Stan Atkinson, Horace O. Jones, Mr. Golden, 


, Sam Goldstein and George H. (King) Cole. 
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Importance of Soil Conservation is presented 


with a new slant.in “This ls Our Land” 





Motion pictures, designed 
especially for agricultural audiences, reach a big 
market. It’s a family market and a friendly market 
with a lot of buying power and influence. But be 
sure your picture is authentic as well as enter- 


taining. Be sure, too, that it appeals to all ages. 





Farmers bring their wives and children to most 
of the showings. It’s a mixed audience and a 


: critical one. 








=" | — “Old MacDonald Had A Farm” shows many extra 
F. In the past few years we uses for farm tractors 





have made a number of major farm pictures for 
the Ethyl Corporation. At present we have two 
new ones in work: one on chemurgy in agricul- 
ture, for Ethyl; and one on what it takes to be a 


farmer, for the Texas Company. We'll be glad 


I ae Le oe ba 


to screen for you “Masters of the Soil”; “At Your 
Command”; “Old MacDonald Had a Farm”; 


“This Is Our Land”; or any others we have made. 





AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 NINTH AVENUE, FILM CENTER BUILDING, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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* DISSOVES « MONTAGES CARTOON ANIMATION: 





S 


PUT MORE 
PUNCH 
INTO YOUR 
PICTURES 
WITH 
CINEFFECTS’ 

SERVICE 


The studio camera cannot always tell the complete story without the aid of the drawing board, 
the optical bench or the animation camera. Our function is to tie up the loose ends of motion 
picture production. The wide service we have rendered in this branch of film work has made 
Cineffects the foremost "Producers' Aid in the industry." 


CINEFFECTS 


THE MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS’ AID 


1600 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 6-6252 


35 OR 16 M.M. BLACK & WHITE oR COLOR 


FADES INSEATS«THALE DIMENSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
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For fine detail... natural flesh tones 
USE DU PONT SUPERIOR 2 


Du Pont Superior 2 gives you photographic photographic quality are of first importance. 
beauty “‘in the flesh.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
This quality is inherent in Superior 2. It Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
explains why leading cinematographers have In New York: Empire State Building 
adopted this popular negative stock for all- In Chicago: 225 N. Wabash Ave. 
purpose shooting. Use it whenever detail and In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 


DU PONT MOTION PICTURE FILM 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


® Excellent flesh tones @ Fine grain 
® Extreme wide latitude ® Speed 


P REG. U.S. PaT. OFF 
® Color balance ® Uniformity 


® Retention of latent image BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


(Listen to ‘Cavalcade of America,’’ Monday evenings on NBC) THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








OWI... 
We job is too small 


Sound Masters’ staff and facilities may be used by 
amateur and professional producers of motion pictures 
and slide films, who find that one or more of our services 


meet their requirements. 


envices Available 


Recording 


l6mm and 35mm, film or disc 
Titles and Animation 
Film Editing Facilities 


Editorial 


Researchists and Writers 


Your Inquiries Are Invited! 





Sound Masia, Suc, ee 


165 WEST 46TH STREET—NEW YORK 19...3010 BOOK TOWER — DETROIT 262%, 
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The Producer's Creative Role 


HOSE WHO WOULD RELEGATE the special- 
izing industrial film producer's role to 
that of a mere photographic service fail 
to take into account priceless ingredients of 
nearly every successful business film. 
Planning, research and practical experience 
in the training, advertising and public rela- 
tions aspects of business and industry are as 
much a part of the experienced business film 
producer's permanent facilities as the cameras 
and sound system. Months before the cameras 
actually turn on actual production sequences, 
these other services have set the stage for their 
final enactment. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCTION INTER-DEPENDENT 


Can the task of planning be successfully 
divided from the routine assignment of actual 
film production? Industry is just now learning 
that the closer this relationship can be merged, 
the more economical and resultful the finished 
production is likely to be. Distribution plan- 
ning, the audience goal of the film, is a similar 
case in point. Too many sponsors are familiar 
with the ancient practice of working out the 
distribution possibilities afte? the picture is 
finished and delivered—usually to a storage 
shelf in the sponsor's office. 


rhe benefits of experience on many differ- 
ent business problems translated for the screen 
is one of the well-rounded producer's greatest 
assets. While different in their external ele- 
ments, these problems often follow a similarity 
of pattern. Application of successful results 
encountered in one situation will add to the 
success of another. 


THE PRopuCcER’s CREATIVE PERSONNEI 


Within the studio and creative organization 
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of the producer there is an ever-pressing need 
for vigorous, fresh and original film-makers. 
Imagination and film sense are as vital in 
documenting the cold facts of business and 
industry as they are in maintaining the inter- 
est of a theatrical audience. 

Personalities like Bourke-White, Vorkapich, 
and Stuart Legg are needed in the field of 
realistic pictures. Similarly talented techni- 
cians and original film craftsmen should be 
developed and opportunities provided through 
sizeable production organizations. Research- 
ers, writers and specializing directors need the 
flow of assignments which size alone can 
provide in a studio organization. 


AGENCY AND COMPANY FILM DEPARTMENTS 

In exceptional instances, both advertising 
agencies and business sponsors have been able 
to maintain effective planning and, in some 
cases, actual production facilities. Excepting 
the recognized economy of location photog- 
raphy on company products, such departments 
have kept originality and freshness in their 
film output through frequent use of outside 
facilities. 

Ihe agency's best contribution lies in efh- 
cient collaboration with the producer; trans- 
lating already known problems of advertising 
and marketing with greater speed directly to 
the producer’s workshops. In areas of business 
operations such as training, promotion, em- 
ployee relations, etc. where the agency is not 
functioning, a direct client-producer relation- 
ship has proven more efficient. 

No business film of consequence is a mere 
camera assignment. Planning and creative 
construction decide the result long before the 
cameras turn. 








ETHYL’S FILM STORY 


* The Ethyl Corporation’s film program 
was inaugurated in 1936 by sponsorship of 
the institutional motion picture, The Long 
Road, which described the years of develop 
ment of the automobile. Since then approxi- 
mately 15 additional motion pictures have 
been sponsored by the corporation. 

Ethyl films are an activity of the Sales 
Promotion Department, headed by R. B. 
Weston. The purpose of the program is 
to increase good-will for the corporation 
through educational or inspirational assist 
ance to the employees, dealers or customers 
of petroleum refiners and the automotive and 
allied industries. 


THeY Must Be “Famity Pictures” 

Ethyl has discovered that films for show 
ing to farm audiences must be “family” 
pictures. Research shows that 45° of the 
audience at farm motion picture showings 
in Granges and other farm meetings are 
women and children. And these women and 
children constitute a great influence on farm 
management. Agricultural films must bring 
the whole family into the picture and interest 
each member or they will fail. 

Mr. Farmer may be interested in a filmed 
description on plowing, only, but unless Mrs. 
Farmer’s and Farmer, Jr.'s problems are in 
cluded the farm picture will not have a wide 
appeal. 

During the war, to meet an urgent need, 
Ethyl sponsored and donated a film on safe 
handling of gasoline to the Ferrying Division 
of Air Transport Command. 


No Direct SELLING OF PRODUCTS 

None of Ethyl’s films are used to sell the 
Ethyl product direct. Their prime object 
is to promote good-will for organizations 
using Ethyl’s products. Examples of this are 
films sponsored by Ethyl specifically for the 
National Retail Farm Equipment Associa 
tion, which are widely shown to membei 
dealers and their employees. 

A notable example of Ethyl’s use of the 
visual medium is the motion picture, This 
Is Our Land, on soil conservation. ‘This 
film, which describes the best methods ol 
soil conservation and the vital necessity for 
proper soil conservation, has been widely 
used and endorsed by the Department of 
Agriculture, Business Associations, Granges 
and farm machinery manufacturers. (OVER) 
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Ethyl’s film on new uses for tractor power 
shows futility of back-breaking farm hand 
labor. Filmed by Audio Productions. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE PREVIOUS PAGE) 


Ethyl Corporation films are distributed 
through its nine division branch offices. From 
these offices Ethyl representatives loan prints 
or provide screenings of motion pictures to 
those requesting this service. About 75 
prints of each subject are in constant circu 
lation. 

Announcements on all Ethyl films are sent 
regularly to the oil and automotive com 
panies, and each are asked to make use of 
the Ethyl film library in any way possible. 


Film Coverage for the “Golden Jubilee” 
@ The Golden Jubilee of the Automotive 
industry held in Detroit from May 29th to 
June 9th, 1946 marked the Fiftieth Anniver 
sary of the motor car. 

Sound Masters, Inc., veteran New York City 
producing organization, was named to handle 
ofhcial motion picture coverage of this event 
for the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
In addition to photographing the celebration 
for A.M.A., Sound Masters handled the ar- 
rangements for cameramen of the five national 
newsreels who will cover this event. JAMEs B. 
FAICHNEY, Assistant Production Manager of 
the Sound Masters organization, and recently 
released from the Armed Services was in charge 
of arrangements. 

Sound Masters has prepared a special two- 
reel motion picture for screening in Detroit 
newsreel theatres during Jubilee Week. This 
film is a compilation of “old car” 
pictures with a view into the future. 


motion 


HOT BOX: A familiar scene of early railroad- 
ing history from the Bearing Manufacturer 
Association film described in column two on 
this page. 








PICTURE PARADE: New films of the month 


@ When the average citizen evaluates the 
mechanical marvels of the world he lives in 
he is most apt to consider the motor car, air- 
plane, locomotive and electric motor as being 
man’s foremost mechanical achievements. Yet 
he seldom realizes the importance of the small 
and usually invisible anti-friction bearings 
which make all these achievements possible. 

lo aid in telling the story of man’s fight- 
against friction and his present day accom- 
plishments in this fight the Anti-Friction 
Bearing Manufacturer's Association plans to 
show a new motion picture, The Turning 
Point, to an audience of one million during 
the coming year. 

The Turning Point, two reels, black and 
white, was produced for the Anti-Friction 
Bearing Manufacturer’s Association by Leslie 
Roush Productions, Inc., under the super- 
vision of Selvage and Lee, New York public 
relations counselors. Roush Productions and 
Justin Herman, who scripted, were given 
leeway on this production from its first plan 
and brought in a finished picture which dis- 
played an ingenuous use of original research. 

Selvage and Lee have contracted with 
Castle Distributors Corp. for 8,000 showings 
of The Turning Point to science and voca- 
tional classes of Junior and Senior High 
Schools, Private and Parochial schools, col- 
leges, universities and adult clubs with a mini- 
mum guarantee of 1,000,000 audience. 150 
prints will be used. 

A special distribution for towns in which 
anti-friction bearing manufacturing plants are 
located has been established. 35mm and 16mm 
prints have been supplied to these plants for 
special club and theatrical showings in their 
own localities. 

Castle will also handle promotion of the 
film with liberal use of mailing pieces, pub- 
licity releases and personal contact. 


Three Sound Slidefilms for Socony-Vacuum 
@ To implement its car dealer training pro- 
gram, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. has 
ordered three sound slidefilms, to be produced 
by Transfilm, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New 
York City. The films will use the distinctive 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS: animation graphi- 
cally shows the costs of distributing goods in 
the new EB Film “Distributing America’s 
Goods”. (see column three). 





stylized art technique which Transfilm, Inc. 
developed for the U. S. Navy training film 
program and which proved successful in con- 
veying highly technical information. 
Believing that within the next five years 
entirely new car ownership will be accom- 
plished, A. J. Meredith, directing Socony’s 
program, is aiming the films at serving this 
new market and holding the customers. The 
films will be titked Keep That Customer, En- 
gine Lubrication and Chassis Lubrication. 


Chevrolet's Field Sales Training Program 
@ A peacetime comprehensive sales training 
program incorporating the use of visual aids 
in the form of motion pictures, charts, dis- 
plays and skits has been initiated by Chevro- 
let Motor Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Field representatives from the entire nation 
are expected to attend two-week courses of 
training designed to cover business manage- 
ment, car distribution, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, trucks, service and mechanical devel- 
opment, market analysis, budgets, finance and 
policy. 

Preparation of study material was super- 
vised by T. H. KeaTInc, general sales manager, 
and his assistant, W. E. Fisu. Faculty for the 
school includes 60 Chevrolet home-office ofh- 
cials and representatives from advertising and 
sales research agencies. G. I. SMITH, assistant 
general sales manager, is “dean” of the school. 


EB Films Releases a New Distribution Film 
@ Distributing America’s Goods, a new 
16mm one reel sound film has been released 
jointly by Encyclopedia Britannica Films and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The movie is based on Dr. J. Frederic 
DeWhurst’s survey “Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much” and is keyed for presentation 
to social science groups, consumers’ groups 
and employe training groups in an effort 
to demonstrate the benefits consumers derive 
from present day distribution services and 
methods. 

Prints will be available for rental through 
(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE FIFTY-TWO) 


MAKES SELLING EASIER: the new Rem- 
ington Arms picture “The Swing to Sports” 
produced by Jam Handy is now being shown 
to hardware and sports dealers. 
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NCR Shows “The Bell Heard Round the World” 


* A noteworthy contribution to the nation’s 
post-war library of industrial motion pictures 
is The Bell Heard ’Round the World, pro- 
duced by Wilding for The National Cash 
Register Company, and released May 1. 

It is not unusual that NCR has conceived 
this sound film production. Veterans in the 
motion picture recognize the just claim of 
NCR to being among the first to adopt the 
visual media in employee relationship, in 
education, in sales promotion and in sales 
training and selling. As far back as 1914, 
this Dayton company produced such silent 
films as Troubles of a Merchant, and How 
to Get the Most Out of Retailing, as well 
as a feature-length film long used to show to 
the many hundreds of plant visitors. 

The Bell Heard ’Round the World is based 
on the NCR belief of an industry's need for 
adequate and understanding human relations 
with its employees, and its responsibility to 
the community. It is not historical in char- 
acter, but deals frankly and colorfully with 
the NCR of today, and reveals the spirit 
nd the facts responsible for its historic 
growth since early 1880. 

It portrays the impressive legend of vision, 
research, engineering, and production in the 
evolution of the cash register, of NCR ac- 
counting machines and adding machines. 

The story progression is based on the hypo- 
thesis of a young man applying for a job at 
the Factory in Dayton. The premise is that 
a young man in his middle twenties may look 
forward to about 100,000 hours as his active 
business career. What NCR has to offer to 
such a man provides the vehicle for the 


tour through the factory, and leads to an 
exposition of the advantages of NCR em- 
ployment, at either the factory or in the field 
of NCR sales and distribution. 

This hypothetical applicant sees NCR's 
well-known human relations program at 
work—“Old_ River,” the huge employees’ 
recreation center, the modern restaurants, the 
daylight factory buildings, the spacious theatre 
with free movies each noon hour, modern 
and complete medical department, and other 
special employee facilities admitted to have 
NCR's firsts in industry. 

This production was filmed at the Dayton 
factory, with many processing shots at the 
Wilding Chicago studios. The three leads 
were imported from Hollywood. 

This film is available at no charge, by 
direct application to Castle Film Distribution 
Corporation, 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. Running time: 30 minutes. 


Lutheran World Action’s “Good Fight” 

@ The Good Fight, a drama of the impor- 
tant causes which challenge Lutherans today, 
has been filmed for Lutheran World Action 
by Caravel Films, Inc., and is now available 
for showings in churches throughout the 
country. Lutherans who have seen the film 
describe it as the finest film ever distributed 
by their church. 

The purpose of the film is to tell of the 
great need for relief and rehabilitation of 
Lutheran churches and their congregations 
in war ravaged Scandinavia and Northern 
Europe. 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE FORTY ) 








| A CONTINUING BUSINESS SCREEN SURVEY 
State First Totals 
Alabama 280 
Arizona 150 
Arkansas 112 
California 1000 
Colorado 100 
| Connecticut 347 
Delaware 51 
District of Columbia 50 
Florida 750 
Georgia 550 
Idaho 38 
Illinois 1250 
Indiana 836 
Iowa 350 
Kansas 461 
Kentucky 475 
Louisiana 377 
Maine 300 
| Maryland 225 
| | Massachusetts 991 
| Michigan 1500 
Minnesota 600 
Mississippi 200 
Missouri 200 
Montana 120 





OF 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Total Reported to date: 25,945 


| 
State First Totals | 
Nebraska 140 | | 
Nevada 25 | | 
New Hampshire 140 
New Jersey 625 | 
New Mexico 95 
New York 1550 
North Carolina 500 | | 
North Dakota 147 | | 
Ohio 1120 
Oklahoma 988 
Oregon 80 
Pennsylvania 1360 
Rhode Island 218 
South Carolina 242 | 
South Dakota 55 | | 
Tennessee 525 | 
Texas 1400 
Utah 80 
Vermont 110 
Virginia 1600 
Washington 508 
West Virginia 353 
Wisconsin 2421 
Wyoming 50 
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BUSINESS SCREEN’S REEL EVENTS 





Filming “The Bell” for National Cash Regis- 
ter (story at left). Wilding camera crew 
“lights up” for a scene in production. 





The Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, Midwest Region- 
al Director of Lutheran World Action visual 
aids, previews “The Good Fight.” (See Col. 2) 





Security Council sessions of the United Na- 
tions were filmed by Emerson Yorke Studio. 





Specially-designed airborne Filmosound pro- 
jectors in use on Pan-American World Air- 
ways trans-Atlantic Constellation planes. 





Angles for Angels 


A “Primer’”’ for the Prospective Sponsor of Business Pictures 


That’s Rich in Ideas from the Experiences of Standard Brands 


by Russell W. Varney 


UR EXPERIENCE at Standard Brands 

has shown that the motion picture is 

such a useful and diverse tool—applica- 
ble to so many different purposes—that any- 
one undertaking an over-all job of advice 
on its use should be prepared to write a book 
rather than an article. 

Ihat’s why these paragraphs will be strict 
ly limited to discussion of the dual-purpose 
documentary, sponsored by business, for the 
benefit of a product and/or an industry. The 
phrase “dual purpose documentary”, inci 
dentally, may hereinafter be taken to mean 
a film aimed at both theatrical and non 
theatrical audiences for the dual purpose of 
entertainment and education. 

If you are a businessman, about to take 
off on your first flight as a documentary “an 
gel’, you may be interested in at least some 
of the “angles”. Hence, the title and purpose 


of this primer. If you are a professional pro- 
wr 
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ducer, you may now retire to the Smoking 
Room until the start of Act Il—which deals 
with promotional angles for this type film. 


Audience Appeal a “Must” 

In producing a dual-purpose documentary 
the first and foremost job is to make as cer- 
tain as possible that it will have genuine 
and widespread audience appeal. This is an 
absolute “must’’. Since there is no longer any 
patriotic pressure on theatrical exhibitors to 
show short subjects because of a wartime mes- 
sage, they must stand or fall on their own 
dramatic value and vitality. Moreover, with 
an increasing number of excellent films of 
all types available to educational and con- 
sumer groups, these outlets have also become 
a great deal more selective. 

Hollywood Has One Answer 


For the answer to this “AA” problem, we 
can turn to Hollywood, where the prescrip- 


(Below) Typical local news- 
paper ads promote “box- 
office” results for showings 
of “Golden Glory” in near- 
by theatres. (In the picture) 
Mark Carleton about to 
make dramatic plea to Ag- 
riculture officials for funds 


to continue researc h. 


tion for audience appeal is thoroughly under- 


stood even though there may be many a slip 
in actually compounding the dose. ‘Take Dar- 
ryl Zanuck, for example. Some years ago he 
established a basic pattern for production of 
successful musical comedies. It is still suc- 
cessful. Or the Warner Brothers, whose basic 
audience appeal pattern features timeliness. 
In almost every case, the successful Holly- 
wood productions are cut to carefully thought- 
out patterns. The businessman sponsor of a 
dual-purpose documentary can do no less. 
He is competing in the “big time’, and he 
must measure up to the critical standards of 
audiences conditioned by Hollywood  pro- 
ductions. 


Pattern Takes Different Forms 


In the dual-purpose documentary the basic 
pattern may take a number of forms, but re- 
gardless of form, it must satisfy certain funda- 
mental requirements if it is to fulfill its 
purpose and still be entertaining. It must be 
educational enough to appeal to educators 
and consumer groups, and “human” enough 
to appeal to the mass theatrical audience. It 
must have romance without sex (a neat trick, 
but it can be done!) . Its musical scoring (very 
important in the documentary) must be felt 
but not heard. Its overall production must 
be as technically perfect as possible. 

In the two most successful documentaries 
we have sponsored, a basic pattern that meets 
these requirements has been followed. Any 
future documentary, regardless of subject, 
would follow the same pattern. In Modern 
Miracle human interest was achieved by tying 
the story of bread enrichment to the discoverer 
of Vitamin B,—Dr. Robert R. Williams. In 
our more recent documentary, Golden Glory, 
the enriched bread story was hitched to the 
discoverer of disease-resistant wheat—Mark 
Carleton. In both cases “romance” was 
achieved by sequences dealing with far-away 
places. (Possibly not a completely satisfactory 
substitute for sex, but a safe one.) Geograph- 
ical, historical and nutritional information 
was included for the benefit of teachers and 
consumer groups. And so, although the sto- 
ries of these two films were entirely different, 
the basic pattern was the same. 


One of the biggest problems in following 
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this successful audience appeal pattern is how 
to do so while putting across a message— 
while fulfilling a legitimate desire to promote 
a product or industry. But this problem can 
be cut down to much smaller size if the spon- 
sor will first realize that his film is to be a 
supplement to his advertising or public rela- 
tions program. The dual-purpose documen- 
tary is not, and should not be used as, a di- 
rect advertising medium. Identification of 
brands in the dual-purpose documentary is 
not a help, it is a hindrance. Promotional 
tie-up, which will be discussed later, takes 
care of that. The sponsor’s only concern need 
be that the film does get across a message 
that is of benefit to his own and the public’s 
interest. 

Peep Hole Promotion Not Worth While 

If the sponsor fails to accept this fact, he’s 
in for trouble. In order to pass through the 
gates of theatrical distribution his film must 
not only be free from brand identification, 
it must be free from undue emphasis. Like 
Caesar’s wife, the dual-purpose documentary 
must be without even the breath of suspicion. 
Why shall he jeopardize a substantial in- 
vestment by insistence on a credit line for 
package; a glimpse of his company’s name 
plate on a door? The value received from 
such peep hole promotion isn’t worth ‘pea- 
nuts, and is far outweighed by the harm done 
in the minds of exacting exhibitors and 
educators. In any case, if he has the right 
“vehicle’’ for his message, plus the right tie- 
up during and after distribution, he won't 
need to worry about labelling his product. 


The Vehicle’s The Thing 

Assuming we're agreed that direct adver- 
tising in the dual-documentary is “out”, let's 
consider what we mean by getting across a 
message via the right vehicle. Let’s take 
Golden Glory as an example. In this film 
it was logical and permissable to work in a 
number of sequences dealing with the impor- 
tance of bread and the importance of the 
baking industry because the “vehicle” or story 
was Mark Carleton’s great wheat discovery. 
And you can’t talk about wheat without men- 
tioning bread. 

Although the value of enriched bread was 
our basic message, its introduction came so 
naturally, logically and_ legitimately that 


FO 


AND AMERICA'S YOUTH 








A sound mind in a sound body—that is the ++." GOLDEN GLORY” «0 & @ 
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there was no trace of objectionable commer- 
cialism, and there was no objection to the 


message either from theatrical distributors 
or consumer groups—many of whom enthu- 
siastically and officially endorsed the film be 
cause of its authentic material and genuine 
public service value. 

While it is obvious that the bread story 
was a “natural” for timely dramatization 
(since it was being acclaimed by nutritionists 
and scientists as a great step forward in pub- 
lic health) there are few products or in- 
dustries that cannot find a legitimate motion 
picture vehicle for their message if sufficient 
ingenuity is exercised. If the product itself 
cannot be dramatized (as was done in 
Golden Glory) it can be worked into any 
dramatic story that renders a service. Not 
by peep hole methods previously described, 
but by careful consideration of where and 
how it naturally and logically fits. 


Considering the Cost 


There’s one more point here that can stand 
a small sermon before we wade into the prob- 
lems of production and tie-up promotion— 
i.e., the “cost” of the dual-purpose documen- 
tary. This may come as something of a shock 
to the average business executive, even 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE THIRTY-FOL R) 


(Below) Display cards, Operation’s Plan Book 
and informational folders typical of the well- 
rounded “Golden Glory” 


film program. 











How One Man's Contribution Made 


GOLDEN GLORY 


America's Great Grain Food 


W's en inspicing story, this one of « scientist named Mork 
Carleton, whose untiring efforts mode possible the type of 
wheet that would give America beter bread in such abun 


dance that wheet is now rightfully called, GOLDEN GLORY 


Good basic design and liberal use of printed 
materials were fundamental in “Golden Glory” 


film promotion. 
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Cast of “Golden Glory” 
Senniey Amérows 
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BUSINESS THEATRES ...now and tomorrow 


\ HOWMANSHIP IN BUSINESS begins at home. 
S The company auditorium, assembly hall 
or theatre, call it what you will, has 
come to mean more than mere showmanship 
to many leading U.S. and Canadian manulac- 
turers who have provided such facilities. 
Paying dividends in community and em- 
ployee relations as well as management efh 
ciency are such well-known plants as the 
National Cash Register Company auditorium 
at Dayton, the DuPont company theatre at 
Wilmington, the ultra-modern theatre by 
Frank Lloyd Wright for the S. C. Johnson 
plant at Racine, and similar layouts for East- 


Seating and booth arrangement of theatre shown in plan at top of page. 
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man Kodak, Hershey, Caterpillar, Bell & How- 
ell and General Motors. 

Ihe NCR auditorium is a civic center in 
Dayton. Regularly used for employee-manage- 
ment conferences, film showings and other 
company events, it is also the scene of chil- 
dren’s parties on Saturday mornings, high 
school graduation ceremonies and other public 
aflairs. Good public relations begin at home. 

[he motion picture and other visual pres- 
entations are thus afforded full theatrical 
facilities for large group showings. Indoctrina- 
tion films to acquaint new employees with 
company operations, policies and job oppor- 


View showing stage and 


tunities are shown; mass education in vital 
safety practices, and informational films as 
well as recreational films are widely used. 

Facilities of this kind need not be huge or 
pretentious. An ideal seating size, based on 
company employment and in keeping with 
other buildings and the size of the grounds, 
will tend toward a capacity of several hundred 
for the larger industrial firm, employing a 
thousand or more persons. A well-equipped 
Stage, projection room, facilities for amateur 
theatricals and comfortable seating are physi- 
cal assets along with good ventilation and 
well-planned acoustics. 


projection screen layout of same theatre. 












@ On the top floor of Kungsholm, 
a swank Chicago restaurant, Mr. 
Fredrik A. Chramer has created a 
fine private theatre which might 
well serve as the model for Ameri- 
ca’s business. Seating 126 persons 
in permanent theatre-type seats, 
the room was designed for nightly 
presentations of grand operas by 
miniature puppets and recorded 
music. Frequent use of 16mm 
sound motion pictures is made 
possible by a pair of dual Ampro 
projectors in the completely 
equipped booth. 

RCA commercial sound equip- 
ment and the latest type of Jensen 
speakers bring the finest available 
recordings to nightly audiences. 
Lighting equipment for the forty- 
eight square foot stage consists of 




















A Model 126 - Seat Private Theatre 


forty-eight forty-eight 
proscenium lights, ten flood and 
twelve miniature spot lights and 
five hundred border lights. 


footlights, 


The projection booth contains 
one of the light control 
boards, in .scale far superior to 
that of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York City. Ports are pro- 
vided for projectors. The booth 
setup also includes facilities fon 
film storage and handling. 


finest 


A floor layout and two interior 
views are reproduced on the oppo- 
page. In the original plan, 
loose furniture provided less than 
100 seats; with theatre-type seating 
equal comfort and more than 20% 


site 


additional seating capacity was 


made possible. 





Seectea van Pye Se ods 
LIGHTING FIXTURE 












* Here is an ideal layout for a 
small preview room in the agency, 
training department or advertis- 
ing offices. Good use of decorative 
and yet functional sound proofing 
materials, an effective small stage 
setting for the motion picture 
screen and a combined display 
and preview room are featured. 

The manufacturer in 
modern factory building these ac- 
commodations were built has since 
the but the 


whose 


redesigned room 


changed. Here again, permanent 
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(1) Front view of the 12-seat projection and demonstration theatre. 


—-AND A 12-SEAT MODERN PREVIEW ROOM 


theatre-type seats worked out best. 
Wiring to speakers at the front of 
Venti- 
lation is provided in the window- 


the room is well-concealed. 


less space by 
Indirect 
provide adequate illumination and 
are controlled by the projectionist, 

Flooring is linoleum-tile with 
decorative inlay to establish aisle 
Materials involved in 
this design are not very costly; 
when readily available they will 
make a preview room a must for 


every progressive film sponsor. 


air-conditioning 
vents, 


areas, 
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AIDS 


much 


UDIO-VISUAL 
than most of the school buildings in 


are newel 

which they are used. The building is 
rare that provides all—or even most—of the 
facilities for the full and effective utilization 
of still photography, motion pictures, film 


The 


practice is to make the best of existing facili- 


strips, film slides and radio. common 


ties and these makeshift arrangements in 


evitably lessen the effectiveness of these new 
teaching tools as well as retard their growth. 
But in spite of all this unpreparedness and 
ineffective utilization the use of visual aids 
has become widespread and they are now 
recognized as important elements in the school 
curriculum. School plants which are being 
planned and built today are including facili- 
ties for the utilization of all types of audio- 
visual aids. An example of the trend is illus- 
trated by the Audio-Visual 


built by 


Aids Laboratory 
soon to be Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. The plans presented here 
are not expected to answer all the problems 
of audio-visual aids utilization. There are set 
forth as an answer to the specifi problems 


to be met at Fresno State College. 


Increasing Enrollment to be Served 


The enrollment of State 
College was 2400. An increase to about 6,000 
is anticipated by 


pre-war Fresno 
1960 and the plans are 
projected to take care of this enrollment. Ap- 
proximately 50°, of the students will be in 
the field of Education (teacher-training) . The 
audio-visual will 
center for all visual aids activities except for 
such things as charts or slides for the Biology 
department, which may be handled within the 
particular department. It 


aids laboratory serve as a 


will also 


large number of in service teachers. 


serve a 


Ihe plans (see sketches on this page) illus- 
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jo——-ALTERNATE OR FUTURE EXTENSION 





(Left) Floor plan of new audio-visual building. 


Planning the New Visual Aids Building 


DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 
I 


AIDS LABORATORY AT 


FOR THE 
‘RESNO 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
STATE COLLEGE 


by Marion A. Grosse 


trate how these objectives are to be achieved. 
The plans incorporate the recommendations 
of the California Division of Audio-Visual 
Education, State Department of Architecture, 
State Department of Education and the Div- 
ision of Schoolhouse Planning. Some of the 
prime considerations were to: 

|. Provide the means for developing the 
mechanical skills of using and handling visual 
aids equipment and producing simple audio- 
visual aids. 

2. Provide effective utilization of existing 
visual aids materials. 

3. Provide the means for study of the func- 
tion of visual aids in the learning process. . . 
its advantages, practical uses and limitations. 

1. To aid in the careful planning and prep- 
aration for using visual aids materials. 

Demonstration Room Seats 150 Students 

The demonstration 
itorium which 


aud- 
150 students. 
As the blueprint indicates, it has no windows 
and is located in convenient relationship to 
the rest of the visual aids laboratory. It will 
have acoustically treated 


room is a small 


will seat about 


walls and forced 





tite 2 — 
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DEMONSTRATION 


draft ventilation. The sound speakers will be 
located above the screen. 

Adequate storage space for films, projec- 
tors and other visual aids materials is pro- 
vided adjacent to a well-equipped work room. 
The darkrooms for still photography will be 
fully equipped. 

Preview Rooms for Individual Use 

The preview or reference room will make 
it possible for individual students to preview 
films or filmstrips or to listen to transcriptions. 
Four of these rooms are 6 ft. by 15 ft. in size 
and one is 12 ft. by 20 ft. which will accom- 
modate a whole class. All the rooms are with- 
out windows, have sound-proofed walls and 
have forced draft ventillation. 

Ihe radio studio and control room (which 
will be added later) will complete the plan 
to bring all of the audio-visual aids into one 
well integrated center. Space is left for fur- 
ther expansion as developments in the field 
demand it. 


(Below) Sectional view of audio-visual demon- 
stration room, showing sloping floor for best 
viewing angle and straight line projection. 
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Preview Facilities For Company Films 


TELEPHONE COMPANY PROJECTION FOR COMPANY FILMS 
SHOWS BENEFIT IN TRAINING OF ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


by Henry J. Habley 


COMPANY FILM PREVIEW is a_ selling 
A job. The product must be present- 
ed smoothly. Suppose, for example, 
some telephone customers have Grade A serv- 
ice and others Grade B service. Conditions 
are as we know them in Grade A—neat, 
orderly installations and a minimum of ex- 
posed equipment and operational noise. 
Grade B service is just the opposite. Wiring 
is exposed on floors and ceilings and repair- 
men are forever tinkering on equipment as 
calls are made. Disturbing switching noises 
can be heard in every conversation. 

How far would a telephone company go 
with Grade B service in a long-range pro- 
gram? Not very far. The same comparative 
decision is reached when a film selling job 
is attempted with Grade B_ projection 
facilities. 


Audience Reaction to Poor Showing 

If a film preview is amateur with box-top 
projection, hit-or-miss seating, floor-strewn 
cables and devil-may-care sound, you can be 
sure these factors add up in the box score 
of reaction. 

Why must films be sold? 

First, a preview is a sampling test. Con- 
scious, of it or not, the audience group draws 
a comparison with high quality theatrical 
reels of the entertainment field. Sight, sound 
and the sometimes ignored third factor— 
atmosphere—are registering at almost every 
frame. Reaction is made up of a lot of little 
things. Ragged edges in presentation are 
just so many performances in the whole cloth 
of viewpoint. 

“Yes, but the content of the film should 
sell itself, regardless of external conditions,” 
says one school of thought. Perhaps, but even 


Eye-pleasing neutral colors in wall paints 
and draperies are a “must” in the room design. 


>, 
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the diamond merchant does a good polish- 
ing and setting job before merchandising his 
best gems. 

The idea of films for employees and the 
public needs little selling today. What is 
needed, however, is a purposeful effort to 
find application for each worthwhile film. 

In the Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
launching new films became a major project 
shortly before the war. It is still growing. 
Morale subjects for employees, entertainment 





(Above) Projection equipment, motion and 
slidefilm, is always ready in permanent booth. 


features, job training films, specific subjects 
for specific problems—all are needed and 
requested. 


Preview Facilities Were Inadequate 

Previews numbered many each week, but 
quarters for showing films were hopelessly 
inadequate. A small office served as clearing 
house for all projection and lecture-demon- 
stration equipment. Maintenance and dis- 
tribution work on all activities had to be 
stopped each time a showing was presented. 


Projection facilities were temporary in set-up 


Proper placement of screen and speaker are 
also important to good film screening results. 





(Above) Well-stocked with films and good 
accessories, such facilities can be a real asset. 


the same equipment moved out for field 
shows almost daily. Seating capacity was 
low with a “house” of ten almost filling the 
available space. 

Relief came in the form of a new location 
for the lecture-demonstration activity. For 
the first time, quarters became available for 
use solely in the movie activity. Situated in 
one of the older buildings of the downtown 
Chicago group, the movie headquarters ar 
near all other central buildings. 

Ihe first move in expansion was the ex 
tension of walls into a large corridor one 
way and into adjoining quarters in the other 
direction. Thus, the motion picture head 
quarters started with a space of 52x21 feet. 
Part of this, an area 21x12 feet, was desig 
nated for office and storage space. The 
balance became the “studio.” 

There were certain problems of design. 
Ihe ceiling was exceptionally high. Large 
columns ran through almost the center of the 
room. Wall partitions were metal and glass 
—a harsh combination for sound. 


Decoration Solved Problem of Sound 


Decorating helped overcome some of this. 
\ four-shaded green on the walls helped 
“bring down” the ceiling. Drapes on three 
sides of the room halted most of the bouncing 
sound. Soundproofing material on the ceil 
ing completed the “softening.” Placement 
of seats, screen and projection booth in off 
center fashion avoided the cumbersome 
columns and provided a draped-in corridor 


(PLEASI rURN TO PAGE FORTY-ONE) 


Full view of company “preview” facilities show- 
ing general informal arrangement of layout. 














Employing Disabled 
Workers in Industry 


No. | or A USOE Series 
OF REHABILITATION FILMS 


¢ Running Time: 20 Minutes 











ehabilitation Via the Screen 


by Theodore B. Karp 


HE FINAL PROJECT in the war and 
postwar training film program of the Di 
vision of Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, comprising a total of 457 films, was 
Three 


films in that area were produced by Caravel 


a group of subjects on Rehabilitation 
g J 


Films, Inc. 
These films completed a full series of 22 
titles on Problems in Supervision. They are 
addressed to supervisors and intended to help 
them understand the problems involved in 
the industrial rehabilitation of disabled 

workers—both veterans and civilians. 
- 


Three Other Rehabilitation Films 


Titles of these three subjects are pres¢ nted 


— 


in the pictorial review elements on this page. 
In addition, two othe Caravel-produced 
films in the Rehabilitation Series are worthy 
of mention. Two of these concern blind 
workers: Blind Workers in Industry and In 
structing the Blind Worker on the Job. One 


other rehabilitation film, The Veteran Be 





ise STers 


Instructing the 
Disabled Worker 
on the Job 


¢ Running Time: 


14 Minutes 














Establishing Working 
Relations for the 
Disabled Worker 


¢ Running Time: 14 Minutes 
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comes a Farmer, was produced by Palmer 
and Butler on the West Coast under the 
supervision of Franklin B. Judson. 


War Veterans and Civilian Disabled 

In planning the films on rehabilitation re- 
viewed here, one of the first questions to 
be settled was the relative prominence to be 
given to war veterans and to civilian disabled. 

\lthough at present there is great interest 
in the disabled veteran, past experience has 
shown that this concern will diminish. Films 
dealing primarily with the disabled veteran 
Furthermore, 
industrial and civilian activities account for 


will become quickly dated. 


five times as many disabilities as were created 
by the war. Finally the chief consideration 
in these films is what to do about the person 
with the disability, rather than how he re- 
ceived it. 

The i@st two films therefore deal with 
civilian disabled; the third with a disabled 
veteran, but the veteran angle is played down 





considerably. The principles developed apply 
with equal validity to all disabled. 


Types of Disabilities Reviewed 

The next question that arose was—what 
tvpes of disabilities could be depicted most 
effectively in films? Obviously such impair- 
ments as deafness, cardiac disease, arrested 
I'.B., although important and prevalent, are 
not particularly visual. 

Che most visual disabilities are those which 
involve the loss of a functioning part of 
the body such as an arm or leg. In modern 
life such impairments are numerous enough 
to be symbolic of all types of handicaps 
whether seen or unseen. 

In industry the loss of an arm is more 
serious than the loss of a leg. Most in- 
dustrial skills are manual. So long as he 
has full use of two hands, a man with a leg 
amputation can still do most jobs in the 
average plant and needs to make adjustments 
only in regard to his locomotion. The loss 
of a hand, however, provides a real challenge. 
For this reason, the films emphasize hand 
disabilities. 

Placement or Rehabilitation 

Finding a one-handed job for a one-handed 
man may be placement of a sort, but it 
certainly is not rehabilitation in the true 
sense. Training a one-handed man to do a 
two-handed job comes nearer to it. For the 
,(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE FORTY-NINE) 
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HE UNPRECEDENTED DEVELOP- 

ment of the motion picture industry 

has caused a proportionate development 
in the demands of motion picture audiences. 
Every film-buyer and user is a critic, and the 
quantity of pictures he sees in a year makes 
him a competent critic. 

TECHNIQUES 

Ihe average movie-goer is rarely conscious 
of the techniques he witnesses on the screen. 
In many instances he may sense their presence 
without identifying them, but the movie ex- 
perience that comes from countless screen- 
ings has taught him to demand the presence 
of those techniques. In short, the film buyer 
and user—who has grown up with the in- 
dustry—today insists that a screen product 
be technically well-rounded. 

He has learned a new visual idiom—‘‘a 
pictorial language’”—and he not only under- 
stands that language thoroughly, but he in- 
sists that it be utilized in the motion pictures 
he sees. The basic elements which compose 
this pictorial language are the fade, the dis 
solve, the wipe, the montage—and all of thgh 
half a hundred variations. 

In the early days of motion picture/ pro- 
duction we can recall that these wre re- 





lerred to as “special effects.” “Today, they 


ire no longer “special” in terms/of being 





« 


Optical Bench 


Ansirgise 
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by Nat Sobel 


extra embellishments to be tagked on to 











motion picture. 
MOTION PICTURE JRGEONS 


Optical effects are among the prerequi 











to making pictures todaf. Fades, dissofves, 








wipes and montages py6vide coherencef and 
continuity to the stor¥ on film. They jJopen 
and close sequences, Apunctuate the narfative, 


provide a natural Aransition from sefjuence 
to sequence and /occasionally from sfene to 





scene. 





Even as idgins or slang make a Janguage 





rich and flexAble, so do effects mak 
product rfh and flexible. The 


a screen 





pictorial 






language Mias grown to become a yecessity in 






the satisfactory transmission of entértainment, 





or a rfessage, or a story from scrfen to audi- 






ence 






has become as natural t 
qfence with a fade-in in the 


begin a se- 
pictorial lan- 






fuage as it is to begin a sefitence with a 
capital letter in the English 
a fade-out at the conclusion 
as natural as a period at t 





language. And 





f a sequence is 





e conclusion ol 






a sentence. 





Those of us who specialig in photographic 





effects and animation as afervice to the pro- 






ducer are sometimes kno 





n as “motion pic- 








ture surgeons.” By infusifg pictorial language 


into sick reels we accen 


Art 


1ate, punctuate and 


















enliven the footage until it moves at the pace 
or it. The 





the producer originally desired 
application of the varying-pace [Ade, dissolve, 
and wipe restores the circulatiof of the film 
and accelerates its forward movgément by pre- 
senting the various time-lapsq cleanly and 
clfectively. 

MONTAGE 

In the realm of montage/ however, ow 
work is more of creation thag repair. ‘This is 
unquestionably the most feryle and the most 
effective expression in the Bereen language. 
Through this device pictues get off to a 
flying, fascinating, spectaculfr start that must 
otherwise have creaked thrpugh a dull open 
ing sequence. Through mé@ntage, films reach 
such a powerful climax, Buch an eye-filling 
crescendo, that no narrafive could hope to 
keep abreast of it. 

In commercial, technigal and educational 
films in particular, motage can grasp the 
imagination of the audiefice and direct it along 
one channel in a magner that cannot be 
equaled, 

The sheer quantity fof work done in this 
field today illustrates fonclusively the extent 
to which the demand for optical effects has 
grown. The pictorial language is a dynamic 
idiom and unlimitedj in its possibilities. No 
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Camera 









= eerie photomicrographs are as 


sured only when the principles of good 
microscopy and critical illumination are 
adhered to. Due to the characteristics of 
present materials for black and white pho- 
tography, errors in adjustment of the optical 
system, character of the light source, and varia 
tion in exposure may never be revealed in 
the finished print. The color films, on the 
other hand, do not possess the latitude of 
the black and white negative materials. This 
means that careful adjustment of the optical 
system and correct exposure are essential. In 
addition, the color films pose a further prob 
lem, in the matter of the quality of light 
to which they are exposed, 
Without proper concern for the require 
ments of the color film and familiarity with 
the principles of microscope illumit.ation, 


Salicine Crystals—at 30 X magnification; 1 sec. exposure. (Kodachrome). 
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attempts to produce color photomicrographs 
are certain to be disappointing. 
The Camera 

In general, the requirements for a camera 
in color photomicrography are not different 
from those for work in black and white. 
Probably the most universal camera consists 
of simply a light-tight, adjustable bellows, 
capable of being extended at least ten inches, 
with interchangeable focusing screen and 
negative holder at the back and a means for 
making a light-tight coupling between the 
front board and the microscope eyepiece tube. 

Due to the higher cost of color films in 
professional sizes, and the popularity of the 
35mm roll film for record purposes, the photo- 
micrographic camera can be simply one of 
the small cameras designed to handle this. 

It is not advisable to project the image 


Photomicrography 


by J. V. Butterfield 


(Left) Color photomicrograph of asparagine crystals made 
at 150 X magnification. Objective: 22.7mm 0.17 N.A. Ach- 
romatic. Eyepiece: 5X Hyperplane. Exposure: 1.5 seconds. 


from the microscope eyepiece directly to the 
film with a projection distance less than ten 
inches, especially with objectives of short 
focal length. Therefore, in the event it is 
desired to use a miniature camera directly 
over the eyepiece of the microscope, the regu- 
lar camera lens should be left in place and 
focused for infinity. The microscope should 
be focused to project a real image of the 
specimen at a considerable distance (several 
feet) from the eyepiece and the camera then 
carefully positioned over the microscope eye- 
piece without changing the focus of the micro- 
scope. 
The Microscope 

Ihe microscope stand should be a good 
professional model, preferably fitted with a 
corrected substage condenser. For the _ best 
results with color, especially at the higher 


isparagine Crystals: rhomic form—at 80 X magnification (Ansco Color). 
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magnifications, the apochromatic or fluorite 
(semi-apochromatic) objectives are desirable. 
The compensating type of eyepiece should 
be used with these objectives. Achromatic 
objectives and the Huygenian eyepieces are 
satisfactory at lower powers and, in some 
cases, may prove adequate in medium and 
high power ranges. 

A substage iris diaphragm .is an important 
adjunct if properly used, for by its means 
it is possible to exercise an appreciable con- 
trol over contrast and depth of focus. 

While referring to the substage equipment 
of the microscope, it might be mentioned 
that a device employed by the earlier micro- 
scopists, but apparently little used today, can 
be an aid to color photomicrography. That 
is, the use of a microscope objective as a 
substage condenser. The present substage 
condensers have been designed to work with 
the full range of microscope objectives used 
on a particular stand, especially the corrected 
forms which are made divisible so that separate 
elements are suitable for certain objectives. 
Due to the fact that the focal lengths are 
long with respect to their numerical aperture, 
the condensers do not carry the high degree 
of correction incorporated in the objective. 
At the lower powers where the working dis- 
tance of an objective is sufficient to work 
through the specimen slide, excellent results 
are obtained by using an achromatic objective 
as the substage condenser. Most research type 
microscopes are supplied with an adapter 
for using an objective in the substage. The 
numerical aperture and focal length of the 
objective in the substage should be at least 
very nearly that of the objective above the 
specimen slide. The difficulty with this ar- 
rangement, of course, arises with the higher 
power objectives; the working distance be- 
coming so short that specimens must be 
mounted between cover glasses rather than 
m the conventional specimen slide. 

The Light Source 

For critical microscopy and photomicrog- 

raphy it is desirable that the light source 
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Ammonium Sulphate Crystals—75 X magnification; Exposure 2 seconds. Tartaric Acid Crystals—at 10 X magnification; Ansco Color, sheet type. 





be homogeneous and of concentrated form. 
The effectual source in most systems of critical 
illumination is approximately 3mm in di- 
ameter. Appropriate lamps affording a source 
of this size are the 6-volt, 18-ampere ribbon 
filament lamps and the carbon arc lamp using 
electrodes about 5 to 8mm in diameter. In 
the majority of incandescent tungsten lamps 
with clear envelopes and coiled filaments, the 
filament arrangement does not provide the 
homogeneity desirable for microscope illu- 
mination. While lamps of this type, and 
the inside frosted lamps with rather large 
envelopes, are not directly applicable as 
sources, On occasion it may be desirable to 
use one of these types. The method of apply- 
ing them will be described later. 

The complete illuminating unit should 
consist of a housing for the lamp and a con- 
densing lens of the correct focal length to 


Photography and the Screen 


Visualize the Invisible 


—A Business SCREEN FEATURE— 


* Once again, we bring our readers 
the vision of the invisible: here it is 
the use of the photomicrograph as 
told by J. V. Butterfield of Bausch & 
Lomb’s Scientific Bureau and brought 
to you with the permission and coop- 
eration of the Editor of The Educa- 
tional Focus, journal of the Company. 
Transfer of the results of this tech- 
nique to the large and lighted screen 
holds many possibilities, all of vital 
importance to the factual motion pic- 
ture and slidefilm for business and in- 
dustry. Photography serves in an ever- 
widening pattern to make knowing 
easier and results more certain. 


—OHC 












form an image of the light source about 30mm 


across its smallest dimension at a distance 
of 10 to 20 inches. It is desirable that the 
condenser consist of an arrangement of 
spherical lenses or an aspheric lens to pro- 
vide a degree of correction for spherical aber- 
ration. Typical illuminating units suitable 
for color work are the Bausch & Lomb Re 
search Microscope Lamp incorporating the 
ribbon filament, or the illuminating units as 
supplied with Photomicrographic Apparatus. 
An iris diaphragm directly in front of the 
lamp condenser is a_ distinct advantage 
though not essential. Besides aiding in the 
alignment of the system, it provides a definite 
control for the size of the illuminated field. 
Light sources having a discontinuous spec 
trum such as gaseous discharge tubes, or a 
combination of line spectrum and continuous 
spectrum (as with the mercury-tungsten arc 
lamp) are not suitable for color work. 


Color Films and the Light Source 


Two types of film are available in both 
Kodachrome and Ansco Color. That for use 
in light of daylight quality is adjusted to a 
color temperature in the range of 5400° to 
6000° K. The films for use with artificial 
light sources are adjusted to particular in- 
candescent tungsten lamps designed to pro- 
vide a definite color temperature at particular 
operating voltages. For obvious reasons, the 
tungsten type films are most generally used 
in photomicrography. 

Kodachrome, Type B, is adjusted to a 
color temperature of $200° K. to match the 
color temperature of a series of 3200° K. 
lamps manufactured by the General Electric 
Company. The popular 35mm, Type A, roll 
film, however, is adjusted to a color tempera- 
ture of 3450° K. matching the color tempera- 
ture of the familiar photoflood lamps. Ansco 
Color Film, both professional and roll, is 
adjusted to 3200° K. 

The choice of the size of film to be used 
will be influenced by the type and quantity 
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OST INDUSTRIES are concerned with 
M the transmission of a set of facts, ideas, 

attitudes, and skills to various groups 
within and outside the organization. The 
success or failure of a business can often be 
traced to its effectiveness in getting vital infor- 
mation across to the proper people. 

Among the proven methods of conveying 
factual presentations is the slidefilm. It is 
the answer to industry’s need for a simple, 
dynamic, easily operated visual training aid. 
The current advantageous use of the slide- 
film in the armed forces, industry, and schools 
has inspired much thinking on the part of 
industry concerning its use in solving various 
training and public relations problems. In- 
dustries are saying, “We like slidefilms—they 
seem to answer our need; but how, when, and 
where can they be used to good advantage 
in our setup?” 

The following general suggestions are made 
to indicate how slidefilms can be used in in- 
dustry. 

JoB ORIENTATION AND LABOR RELATIONS 

rhe sooner an employee can become fully 
adjusted in a new job, the more he will pro- 
duce. It is, therefore, good sense and good 
business to acquaint him with his function 
and the function of his department in the 
general make-up of the organization. By 
means of slidefilms, a wide variety of under- 
standable pictorial information covering vari- 
ous aspects of the business organization and 
policy can be brought to the employee with 
a minimum amount of time and inconven- 
ience to the plant as a whole. 

Good labor relations do not happen by 
accident. Much can be done via appropriate 
picturization in showing employees what is 
being done to provide for their general wel- 
fare in a given industry. 

This coverage could include such items as 
company safety measures, medical care, wage 
policies, recreation activities, transportation 
facilities, advancement opportunities, etc. The 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company utilizes a 
slidefilm, which is a good example of the ap- 
plication and utilization of slidefilms in labor 
relations. The film is entitled, Yesterday, To- 
day And Tomorrow, and it deals with the 
benefit and pension plan in operation at 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. The film 
is usually shown some time during the first 


by Walter E. Johnson 





two months of an employee's association with 
the company. 


Jos SKILLs AND TECHNIQUES 

Each firm usually wants a specific job done 
in a certain way. If a desirable way of doing 
a job is discovered, it can be recorded on slide- 
film and shown to other employees, new and 
old, doing the same job. This technique rais- 
es the level of performance in a plant and 
helps to standardize good working practices. 

An article, “Carboloy Slidefilms Train 
Workers,” in Business Screen, No. 3 of 1945, 
states that: 

“Since the inception of the slidefilm train- 
ing program three years ago, Carboloy Com- 
pany has been able to instruct hundreds of 
thousands of superintendents, foremen, mach- 
inists, tool designers, etc., in the fundamentals 
of using carbide tools for the machining of 
metals. It would have been extremely difficult 
to have reached the same number of men as 
effectively through any other channel of in- 
struction in the limited space of time then 
available.” 

Veterans, when they return to a firm or 
become associated with a new company, usual- 
ly need training of some kind. The magni- 
tude of the veteran training problem was 
brought out in a recent radio address by 
Illinois’ Governor Green. He stated that over 
10,000 Illinois firms are conducting “on the 
job” training courses for returned veterans. 
This can be accomplished by a medium with 
which they were well acquainted in their serv- 
ice training—the sound or silent slidefilm. 

SALES AND SERVICE EDUCATION 

New markets for new civilian products 
are rapidly opening. There is a current need 
for swift training and retraining of salesmen, 
clerks, jobbers and wholesalers, both at home 
and in foreign countries. Slidefilms provide 
a clear, dramatic method for getting across 
new products and sales procedures to local 
and field representatives. Many firms are also 
putting direct sales material into kits which 
include slidefilms and the standard slide- 
film projectors. This provides the sales force 
with accurate, attractive, inexpensive, light- 
weight demonstration equipment. 

The General Electric Company, which is 
doing an outstanding job of sales training. 
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Three representative leaders at the semi-annual SMPE conference were (left to 
right) Loren L. Ryder, of Paramount Pictures, Inc., who is executive vice-president 
of the society; Don E. Hyndman, of Eastman Kodak Company, president of SMPE; 
and Frank E. Cahill, of Warner Brothers, of the society’s Atlantic Coast Section. 


SMPE Reports Technical Progres 


EADLINING the recent 59th Semi-Annual 
H Technical Conference of the Society 

of Motion Picture Engineers, conven- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 
was a report by the investigating mission, 
headed by NATHAN D. GowpeN, of the De- 
partment of Commerce on the Agfacolor 
negative-positive method for professional mo- 
tion pictures. 

The mission, limited in membership, was 
selected from representatives of the various 
American concerns. interested in color film 
manufacture, and consisted of Mr. Golden, 
Chief, Motion Picture Section, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; C. H. Carteton, Holly- 
wood Colorfilm Corporation; H. W. Sacus, 
Remington-Rand Corporation; and H. C. 
Harsu, Ansco Division, General Aniline and 
Film Corporation. 

Speaking as chairman of the session con- 
cerned with the mission’s report, Mr. Golden 
declared that the best film technicians in 
Germany are receiving attractive offers from 
Russia to utilize their talents in Soviet mo- 
tion picture production. It is likely that many 
of them will accept these offers, “willingly 
or otherwise.” 

Mr. Golden forecasts that American film 
production may expect serious competition 
from Russia, in Europe, Asia, and even in 
South America. 

There can be no doubt that Russia intends 
to carry the Soviet message to the world’s 
masses by film, both in the entertainment 
and documentary variety. This represents a 
business and ideological challenge to Anrer- 
ican film producers and film sponsors which 
must be met. 

The Russians have seized large quantities 
of German and Austrian technical motion 
picture equipment, Mr. Golden said. At the 
Templehof and Badlesberg studios in Berlin 
and the Rosenhugel and Sievering studios in 
Vienna “the Russians have left nothing but 
the knobs on the doors.” The excellent studios 
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Motion Picture Engineers Hold 59th 


Problems and developments in the field of film distribution was the subject of this 
discussion among executives at SMPE. Left to right: Don E. Hyndman, SMPE 
president; William F. Rodgers, vice-president in charge of distribution of Loew's 
Incorporated, a luncheon speaker; and Nathan D. Golden, US. Dept. Commerce. 





As reported by Business Screen’s 
Eastern Editor, Robert Seymour. 


Semi-Annual Technical Confer- 


ence; Program Features Report by Golden and Overseas Committee 


in Prague, Czechoslovakia, which have not 
been stripped, are nevertheless under Soviet 
control and are turning out pictures for 
Russia. 

Report On Ansco Color Film 

Harold C. Harsh, of Ansco, a member of 
the investigating team, revealed that the ob- 
stinacy of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry in 
decreeing that certain German production 
must be made on 35mm monopack color film 
despite technical objection to its use, actually 
hastened the development of the Agfacolor 
process out of necessity until it represented 
an important advance in German cinemat- 
ographic technique. 

The mission found that some prints on 
Agfacolor were extremely varied in quality, 
ranging from very poor to the very finest in 
color reproduction. This was believed to have 
been caused by the fact that film was so short 
no discards were permitted and every avail- 
able foot had to be used for projection re- 
gardless of quality. 

Fundamentally, Mr. Harsh declared, the 
Agfacolor process is based on the use of non- 
diffusing color components in the emulsion 
layers which are developed by color forming 
developers yielding dye images in suit with 
the silver deposits which are bleached out 
during the process. : 

Many other interesting reports were pre- 
sented at the S.M.P.E. conference held May 
6 through May 10. Abstracts of several of 
these are given here: 

Report of Committee on Motion 

Picture Instruction 

by J. G. Frayne, Electrical Research Products 
Division, Western Electric Company, Inc. 
@ Dr. Frayne’s committee queried 155 in- 
stitutions of higher learning on what courses 
in motion picture production, engineering, 
distribution and education were being given 


for academic credit. It was discovered that 
only a very few offered worth-while courses 
leading to a well-rounded knowledge of the 
medium. The committee feels that the tech- 
nology of motion picture making has not been 
given enough emphasis in the colleges and 
universities. While it is true that the basic 
backgrounds required for motion picture 
technical work are provided, such as chem- 
istry and physics, the motion picture science 
is considered by the schools as being a craft 
rather than a profession, and is treated as 
such. 

Dr. Frayne concluded ‘that a committee 
should be formed composed of members from 
studios, engineers, labor unions and univer- 
sities to urge schools to offer courses leading 
to a degree in motion picture technology. 


Zoom Lens for Motion Picture Cameras with 
Single Barrel Linear Movement 

by F. G. Back, Research and Developing 
Laboratory, New York 

@ Mr. Back described methods of producing 
the “zoom” effect (appearance of the camera 
advancing or receding from the photographed 
scene). A motion picture was shown illus- 
trating the startling results of Research and 
Development Laboratories’ new zoom lens 
which appeared to advance either slowly o1 
rapidly, 50 feet or more toward the photo- 
graphed scene. This effect is achieved in the 
lens without use of an optical printer or 
camera crane. 

Light Control by Polarization 

by J. A. Norling, Loucks and Norling 
Studios, New York 

* Among the devices for light control 
are color filters for separation selections, 
for balancing the color of a light source 
to the color sensitivity range of a_photo- 
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William F. Kruse, ANFA’s President-Elect 
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ty” between ANFA and the National Associa 
tion of Visual Education Dealers. The two 
groups are frequently synonymous in chara¢ 
ter of membership, the principal distinction 
being that a majority of ANFA’s active leaders 
are primarily engaged in the business of s 
curing 16mm film sales and rental franchises, 
national re-sale to local distributor-dealers and 
commercial film rentals. 

The ANFA committee reported a similar 
and current move on the part of NAVED's 
president and directors and the organization 
subsequently voted to instruct its officers to 
“pursue joint explorations actively and cot 
cially.” 


Panel Discussions On Industry Problems 

Panel discussions on general problems of 
the industry were among the other outstand 
ing events on the program with Lincoln \ 
Burrows of Victor Animatograph Corporation 
presenting the manufacturer's point of view, 
Jacques Kopfstein, speaking for the distribu 
tors, Clem Williams for the film libraries, Be 
nard A. Cousino for the visual education deal 
ers, N. H. Barcus for the projection services 
and Emerson Yorke for the producers 


Competition from Entertainment Industry 


Mr. Yorke prophesied that the “non-theat 
rical” field will be meeting stiff competition 
from the major film producers within the next 
two years, citing recent moves in this direction 
by MGM, RKO and Warner's. Yorke urged 
closer cooperation with the theatrical field 
and denounced the appellation “non-theatri 
cal” as applied to 16mm distribution, saying 
that this term is responsible for resentment of 
theatrical exhibitors who feel the 16mm field 
is muscling in on them. 

Six informational talks were presented on 
the second day of the sessions under the chair 
manship of Stan Atkinson. All were followed 
by questions and open discussion. Brief sum 
maries of these talks, as reported by Business 
ScrREEN’s Eastern Editor, Robert Seymour, will 
be of especial interest to sponsors of films and 
users of audio-visual equipment. 

J. A. Maurer of J]. A. Maurer, Inc. urged 
more carelul attention be given to proper 
projection practice He cited numerous. in 
stances of good films being ruined by improper 
projection. Rules for using the 16mm sound 
projector to its maximum effectiveness and 
avoidance of most frequent mistakes were 
summarized as: correct screen size (projection 
distance divided by 6 should equal screen 
width), correct type of screen (beaded for a 
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16MM FILM DISTRIBUTORS SEI 


THEIR SIGHTS FOR EXPANDING MARKETS 


1200 Attend ANFA Convention 


W. F. KRUSE SUCCEEDS HORACE JONES AS PRESIDENT: 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS COVER 


narrow room and matte for 
a wide room) and proper 
speaker control and_place- 
ment (so that enough high 
frequency sound reaches au- 
dience for maximum intelli- 
gibility). Mr. Maurer stated 
that much work was still to 
be done in 16mm _ projector 
speaker design to increase 
satisfactory distribution of 


high frequency sound. Past presidents 
left) and Horace 


Sponsored Film Value tend congratulations 


Discussed by MacCallum 

William MacCallum, Modern Talking Pic 
ture Service, Inc. executive, spoke of the value 
of the sponsored film. He described it as a 
valuable message from an industrial company, 
containing, in its best form, information about 
new products, new processes and new ideas 
which no other form of information could 
supply. Mr. MacCallum cited the film as the 
highest form of expression combining appeal 
to both eye and ear and creating maximum 
understanding of the message it conveys. 

sut, he continued, regardless of the quality 
of any film, if it does not reach its audience 
its value is worthless. Distribution of the film 
should be thought of exactly like the circula- 
tion of a magazine. But the film should not 
be shuffled around like a throwaway. Exactly 
as magazines are chosen for the quality of 





Wililam  K. 


). Jones (right) ex 


16MM TRADE PROBLEMS 


their circulation, so film dis- 
tribution should be selected 
to reach a certain type of 
audience. One of the essen- 
tial points in film distribu- 
tion, Mr. MacCallum de- 
clared, was the ability of the 
sponsor to check audience 
reaction carefully and accur- 
ately by the attendance of a 
Hedwig sponsor representative at the 


vo showings. 
to W. F. Kruse. § 


Conservation Stressed 

L. E. Jones of Neumade Products, Inc. spoke 
of the necessity for conservation in present 
demand for 16mm accessories. He explained 
why the shortages of product have occurred 
and the steps the equipment manufacturers 
are taking to increase production. Mr. Jones 
urged all buyers to refrain from loading up 
on accessories and to order only what was 
actually necessary for the performance of then 
business during the present shortage. 

Nathan Golden of the U. S. Department ot 
Commerce spoke of the services the Depart- 
ment is now rendering to the motion picture 
industry and what the Department hopes to 
provide in the future. 

C. R. Reagan, President of the Film Councu 
of America, spoke on the aims and purposes 
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ANFA’S 1946-47 DIRECTORATE: Twelve hundred guests and members in attendance at the New Yorr traae 


show and convention met these new officers and directors 


Seated (left to right) W. K. Hedwig, past president; 


Wm. F. Kruse, president-elect; Horace O. Jones, retiring president; Sam Goldstein, re-elected vice-president. Stand 


ing: Stan Atkinson, vice-president; the late Richard F 


O'Neil of Boston; Wilfred Knighton, executive secretary; 
Ed Stevens; Thomas J. Brandon; Kent Eastin; George 


Cole, re-elected treasurer; and Clem Williams. 
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—that's the kind of projection you get with 


DEVRY 


16mm Sound-on-Film Equipment 


Clarion-clear reproduction of sight and sound — that’s 
what business and industry need in motion picture sound 
equipment to give a “perfect show’’ under ALL conditions: 

. in the sales room .. . in your dealers’ showrooms. . . 
in community halls . . . even in the open air. And that’s 
what you get — with DeVRY 16mm portable sound-on-film 
equipment! 

Yes, the best is back again! Once more the incomparable 
DeVRY RS-ND30 professional 16mm projector is available 
— with even greater electronic, optical and mechanical re- 
finements. Compact . . . simplified . . . rugged . . . precision 
built, the amazing DeVRY RS-ND30 assures sound-on-film 
projection with theater quality performance for your sales, 
training and institutional films. 

See it! Hear it! It’s improved .. . different . . . in a class 
by itself. Clear-ly — your best buy is DeVRY! 


Your Best Buy—the 3-Purpose DEVRY 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 
3-purpose projector that: SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; 








shows black-and-white and color film 
without extra equipment; 








and that has a separately housed 30- 
watt amplifier and sturdy permanent 
magnet speaker which afford Public 
Address facilities — indoors and out. 


























F DEVRY 


5 AND PROJECTORS 





MOTION picTURE CAMERA 


Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy "E” for the 
_ production of motion picture sound equipment 


CLEAR... 






DEVRY 16 mm. 
SOUND-ON.-FILM 
PROJECTOR 
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35mm AUDITORIUM EQUIPMENT 


For Auditorium, Assembly Hall and Company 
7 
Theaters — where 35mm films are to be shown 


— get the facts about: 1. DeVRY Theater Pro- 


jectors — rugged 35mm precision projectors (il- 
lustrated) — that made famous the slogan “A 
Great Pair to Draw to for a Full House’’— with 


arc lamps, and sturdy base for permanent instal- 
lation. 2. DeVRY Transportable—35mm sound- 
on-film pro ector with 1000-watt Mazda illumi- 
nation — for use where projector throw does not 
exceed 60 feet. 3. DeVRY Portable — 35mm 
sound-on-film projector with 1000-watt Mazda 
illumination. Two matched cases — projector in 
one — amplifier and speaker in the other. Ideal 


for road-show and sales or training caravans. 


Use coupon below to get colorful literature — FREE! 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Dept. BS-C6 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send latest literature on Audio-Visual Sales & Training Aids. 
“Production Pointers” and names of Producers. We are inter- 
ested in 35mm transportable & theater motion picture sound equipment. 


Zone State 


In Canada, contact Arrow Films, Ltd., 45 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
ee mee =o an a en an on aw aw ee ee eee ae 
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ANFA’s NEW YORK MEETING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


THIRTY) 
of that nationwide organization and cited the 
growth of local Councils in New York, Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, Atlanta and Lexington, Ky. 


Tells Growth of Religious Film 

William L. Rogers, executive secretary of 
the Religious Film Association, reviewed the 
unusual progress which films have made in 
the church field, both here and abroad. Citing 
the existence of 5,000 projectors in U.S. 
churches alone, he foretold even greater de- 
velopment of this field in the year ahead. New 
production sources, making films especially 
intended for church use, will be instrumental 
in furthering this growth. 


Text of Resolutions Adopted 

1. Formal endorsement of the Photographic 
Industry Co-ordinating Committee to promote 
better public relations within the industry, and 
the Film Council of America to do likewise 
in the general film using public. All ANFA 
members are urged to support both. 

2. Rapid expansion of resources and facili- 
ties was urged upon film manufacturers and 
processing laboratories to keep up with the 
expanding needs of the 16mm. industry. 

3. All forms of political film censorship, and 
of arbitrary license requirements that “have 
no possible justification on the grounds of 
safety or competency,” as well as “unfair, 
unequal and discriminatory special taxes levied 
upon the photographic industry,” were strong- 
ly condemned. 

1. The Library of Congress program of 
recognition of the motion picture as an avenue 


of communication comparable to the printed 
word was commended. The Hock Bill for a 
single federal government film agency was 
condemned. The bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Emily Taft Douglas, on behalf of the 
American Library Association, for the exten- 
sion of itinerant library services was endorsed, 
with the inclusion of motion pictures among 
its proposed facilities strongly urged. 

5. The formation of local film councils, 
forums and the like was commended, but criti- 
cism was leveled at “certain individual pro- 
motional elements without roots in either the 
film industry or in its public, concerned in- 
stead with private ends cloaked with alleged 
public services.” 

6. A warning was issued against prints of 
questionable quality or title: all members are 
urged to render every possible aid to the Copy- 
right Protective Bureau and similar “better 
business” organs. 

7. After considerable discussion it was de- 
cided that a committee to revise present by-laws 
should be appointed. 

8. A Grievance Committee will henceforth 
hear complaints against members involving 
actions contrary to the purposes of the organi- 
zation. 


Six Divisions Are Formed 

The most far reaching of the resolutions 
dealt with departmentalization of the organi- 
zation along functional lines. Six divisions 
were established, to facilitate “specific, self- 
activated functioning in each of the 1) library, 
2) distributor, 3) laboratory, 4) producer, 5) 
equipment manufacturer and dealer, and 6) 
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some of America’s finest business organizations 









Production 


Accounting 
and Photo lel. 









Stu dic 


Floors of Creative Activity 


Sure, we have adequate facilities for producing training programs—a six 
story building full of them in downtown Detroit. But, typewriters and 


cameras, printing presses and lighting equipment don’t train men. 


Of greatest importance to us—and most profitable to our clients—are 
the people within our building. Their creative talent . . 
ence in solving many types of training problems . . . their ability to put . 
the client's ideas into action— these are the factors that contribute to 


the success of the complete training programs we are producing for 


. their experi- 





INCORPORATED 


formerly 


815 BATES STREET . 
Established 1932 








VISUAL TRAINING CORPORATION 
A COMPLETE TRAINING AND PROMOTION SERVICE 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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projection service fields respectively, and for 
any other special-interest groups within the 
organization which the future may define.” 

These “self-contained and self-regulating di- 
visions,” open to any and all ANFA members, 
are to formulate a code of ethics and standards 
of performance for their own respective fields, 
all to be co-ordinated eventually, by the Di- 
rectors, into a composite code that is to govern 
the Association and its members, in all 
branches. 


New Board Holds First Session 

At the close of the convention an inaugural 
“no speech” luncheon was held, for members 
only. An open meeting of the combined old 
and new directors and officers immediately 
followed. The Board decided to continue 
Wilfred L. Knighton as Executive Secretary. 
Division chairmen were nominated: Ed Stevens 
(libraries), Sam Goldstein (distributors) , H. 
O. Jones (equipment and dealers) , G. H. Cole 
(Projection services), Saul Jeffe (laborato- 
ries), Tom Brandon and Fletcher Smith (pro- 
ducers). Committee to revise by-laws—Stan 
Atkinson, with authority to select co-members. 
Committee on Collaboration with NAVED— 
Wm. F. Kruse, Bertram Willoughby, R. A. 
Cousino, R. F. O’Neil, W. K. Hedwig. 

For the next convention nominations are to 
be prepared in advance by a committee 
charged with the responsibility of finding can- 
didates well-qualified to represent the various 
divisions and to fill the offices. 

The next meeting of the ANFA directors is 
scheduled for Saturday, August 3rd, 10 A.M., 
at Continental Hotel, Chicago, just prior to 
the NAVED convention. 





the only Modern Motion 
Picture Sound Stage to 
be owned and operated 
by a Commercial Producer 
in Hollywood 
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Color Correct—16MM prints in 72 hours. 


Fast! Yes—but delivery guaranteed. 





Full fidelity of sound and color often 
exceeding the original. 


For superior work — ahead of time. 


VEOrEL 


the most complete 16 MM sound studio in the East 


Studio: 1712 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Phone Dupont 1800 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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Angles for Angels 


IN THE PICTURE 


1 good camera angle gives addition 
al photographic punch to this scene 
from “Modest Miracle”. Such oppor 
tunities for “extra” can’t be foreseen 


in advance. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN) 
though he should realize that the price 
of telling an impressive story on a 
screen involves many of the same costs 
involved in telling one in newspapers, 
in magazines or over the air. Because 
of long experience he understands the 
expense involved in the usual eye o1 
ear media—research, copy, lay-out, art- 
work, talent, space, air time and what 
not. But when it comes to a medium 
involving production costs for both the 
eye and the ear—the motion picture—he 
is often amazed. Possibly another ex 
planation of this attitude lies in the 
fact that there are more sponsors who 
are amateur moviemakers than amateur 
publishers or radio producers. How- 
ever, even a cursory examination of 
the elements that go into production 
of a professional movie will convince 
the most skeptical sponsor that there 
are more costs involved than were ever 
dreamed of in his own filming of his 
baby’s first birthday. 


How to Get Started 

But now let’s assume that the would 
be moviemaker has accepted the fact 
that his message will be indirectly pro- 
moted at a cost comparable to the costs 
involved in more familiar media. His 
next question will be where and how to 
get started. 

Iwo avepues are open. If he has had 

some experience, knows exactly what he 
wants and has some idea of how to get 
it, he can deal directly with a pro 
fessional producer. If he is a completely 
amateur” angel he may find it ad 
visable to consult with an agency or 
individual who speaks the language and 
understands the problems of both the 
sponsor and the producer before he 
signs a contract. 

Although there are many guides to 
assist the sponsor in his selection of a 
producer—such as the craftsmanship, 
inventiveness and ingenuity displayed in 
previous productions- his greatest safe 
guard will be his own analysis of the 
producer's artistic integrity. In this 
connection he should keep in mind the 
fact that there are no “bargains” in 
picture production. It’s not possible to 
produce a $50,000 film for $10,000. Any 
producer who says he is able to ac 
complish this neat trick should be hired 
immediately—not as a movie producer 
but as Vice-President in charge of what 
ever you happen to be manufacturing! 


Importance of a Contract 
When a contract with the producer 
is being drawn up it will be helpful 
to be as specific and cover as many 
points as possible in advance. But it 
should be kept in mind that iron-clad 
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contracts do not guarantee successful 
productions. From the very start the 


sponsor and producer must have tolera- 
tion and trust—cooperation and under- 
standing. A contract can’t possibly cover 
every item. An example of the sort of 
thing that often happens is shown in 
the “A” and “B” pictures on this page, 
Picture “A” is satisfactory as per con- 
tract. Picture “B”, at an additional 
cost to the producer of several hundred 
dollars, was exactly what we wanted. 
In other words, although picture making 
is a business, it is an interpretive busi- 
ness rhe producer must have room 
to work if he is going to live up to the 
spirit as well as letter of the contract. 


This give-and-take cooperation has 
worked out very well for our pictures. 
In Golden Glory, the fact was solidly 
established that an experienced and in- 
genious producer can suggest and de- 
velop many interesting angles in the 
sponsor's story that aren't always ob- 
vious to him. Furthermore, through 
each step of production, the producer 
took advantage of every opportunity 
to add those extra-special touches that 
weren't called for in the contract but 
that can easily mean the difference be- 
tween a mediocre and a “super” pro- 
duction. 


Sponsor Comes Into His Own 


Now let’s assume that the dual-pur- 
pose documentary is “in the can” 
It’s a 
trade expression) ; that it’s an A-1 pro- 
duction with the right vehicle, con- 
forming to a successful audience appeal 
pattern. Here is where the sponsor 
comes into his own. Here is where he 
assumes his heaviest responsibilities and 


(That's not a joke, son 


reaps his richest rewards. Here is where 
his promotion starts. 








antety \S MORE THAN 
THE Sfece of Life... 


... it is an indication of a producer’s capability, 
of his understanding of business problems and of 
his success in solving them. 


Glance at a few of the motion picture subjects in 
current production at Burton Holmes Films: 


pharmaceuticals, steam traps, building stone, 
wire communication, photography, forestry, 
rubber manufacture, industrial machinery, 
transportation, phonograph needles. 


This comprehensive experience plus skillful 
production planning means pictures reflecting 
imagination and showmanship — pictures with 
excellent photography and sound recording. 


W rite or call Client Planning Service 
for full information. 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 


ROGers Park 5056 











This promotion is maintained at three 
points—before, during and after the 
picture's distribution. And its rewards 
are reaped at these same three points. 
During pre-distribution promotion the 
sponsor's field representatives and the 
trade are stimulated and enthused at 
local meetings held to explain the ob- 
jective of the picture, and the tie-up 
the trade can use. During actual dis- 
tribution of the film promotional tieup 
and favorable audience reaction combine 
to put across the message of the dual 
documentary. During post-distribution 
promotion the sponsor nails down his 
most concrete reward, because it is here 
that he tells the trade exactly what has 
been accomplished. 


“Golden Glory” Promotion Plan 

This plan of three-point promotion 
was conscientiously followed in selling 
Golden Glory, to our own organization, 
the trade and the public. An operations 
manual was prepared for our field organ- 
ization explaining exactly how local trade 
tie-up should be handled; how theatrical 
bookings should be handled; how schools 
and consumer showings of the longer 
l6mm_ version should be scheduled. 
Both national and local tie-ups were 
developed to stimulate the public’s in- 
terest during actual distribution. And, 
finally, a prospectus was prepared for 
post-distribution promotion which ex- 
plained to the trade, in impressive and 
elaborate detail, the job that had been 
accomplished for them. 


Prospectus Reviews the Job 

A brief review of the items covered 
in this prospectus may be of interest 
here. First, of course, we mention with 
becoming immodesty some rather im- 
pressive figures—a theatrical audience 
total of over 45,000,000 people in over 
6,000 theatres. (When our school and 
consumer group showings are conclud- 
ed, we believe the figures will be equally 
impressive.) Following the statistics, 
the prospectus presents examples of our 
pre-release ads in motion picture and 
baking industry trade papers. And 
then, most important of all, examples 
of local tie-up by members of the bak- 
ing industry themselves. These examples 
include newspaper ads, radio commer- 
cials, house organ articles, letters to local 
nutrition groups, publicity. They re- 
mind members of the Industry—bakers 
and allied tradesmen—that they were 
an important part of the promotion as 
well as the recipients of its rewards. 
Finally, the prospectus illustrates the 
post-promotion work that was done to 
influence educators and consumer groups 
by means of ads in leading scholastic 
and home economics publications. 

In reviewing all this promotional 
effort I'm reminded of the successful 
colored preacher who explained his 
formula as follows: “First I tells ‘em 
what I'm gonna tell ‘em. . . Then I 
tells ‘em. . . Then I tells ‘em what 
I told ‘em”. 


Promotion Budgeted in Advance 

Of course, promotion of this type 
costs money. And that is why the would- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SIX) 
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— we pride ourselves on our ability to put something extra into every pro- 
duction — whether it be shooting five angles on a scene where two would 
suffice — or supplying 7,000 theaters (at no extra cost!) when only 2,500 


were promised originally. 


Our thirty-three years of experienced “know-how” plus the determination to 
make every film the finest production of its kind — all add up to “something 


extra” for you. 





“Golden Glory’... 


— the Standard Brands, Inc., film you've read about and 
probably have seen at your local theater is another 


example of the production, promotion and distribution 
K B L A K E package we have delivered to many of the foremost com- 
B 7 ° 9 INC. panies in the country. 


RADIO CITY NEW YORK 
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Angles for Angels 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
be moviemaker should always include 
an adequate estimate for promotion 


costs in the original budget. Harking 


once again to the example of Holly 
wood, we find that promotion is an 
integral part of the whole job. Take 
as a current example Duel in the 
Sun, a $6,000,000 production which 


rates $1,000,000 in promotional support 


Hollywood long ago discovered that 


clever and adequate promotion can in 
the success of even a mediocre 
Whereas 


that have succeeded without good pro 


sure 


film the examples of films 


motion can be counted on very few 
fingers. There is no need to labor this 
obvious point It is mentioned here 
only because the amateur angel often 


forgets about promotion entirely in his 


enthusiasm for the fascinating 


job of 


actually producing a picture 


Function of Dual-Purpose Film 
I'd like to 


a point previously made—that the dual 


In conclusion, return to 


purpose documentary best serves its 


sponsor when it serves the public 


either through genuine 


both In 


entertainment, 


or education, o1 this respect 


he documentary bears some comparison 


to a high class radio program—where 


audience reaction towards the sponsor 


is conditioned by the quality of the 


than the length of the 


More and 


show rathe 
radio ad 
belief 


that too frequent and too blatant com 


commercials more 


vertisers are leaning towards the 


mercials do more harm than good. In 


documentaries for theatrical distribu 
tion, where the audience pays for its 
entertainment, this is not only unwise 


it is practically 
The 


definitely 


im possible 


dual-purpose documentary has 


come of age. John Grierson 
one of the leaders of the English and 
Canadian school of documentaries, has 
said that the function of these films 
is “to bring alive to the citizen the 
services of government and industry by 


dramatizing them in terms of human 


values There is no reason why Amet 
ican documentary films cannot perform 
the mutual benefit of 


this function for 


the public, the sponsor and the industry 
he serves 
6. We 

Arch Mercey Film Executive in 
Office of War Mobilization 

@ Arcn A. Mercey 
of Ransdell 
ing firm, has been named motion picture 
the Office of War Mobili 
Reconversion. He will 


as liaison representative of OWMR with 


editorial executive 
Inc., Washington publish 
consultant to 


zation and serve 


the motion picture industry and the 
American Theatre Association on the 
use of films as a medium of public 


information 

During the war he was assistant chief 
the I S 
rank of 


mander, and was co-author of the popu 


of public information in 


Coast Guard with the com 


lar war book, Sea, Surf and Hell. 
Before entering the service, Mercey 
was associate chief of the Office of War 


Information, Bureau of Motion Pic 


tures 
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graphic filters for 


supplementary control of exposures; 


and polarizing filters Polarizers may be 


used in photography for the control 


of reflections, for exposure and contrast 


control of certain surfaces or areas in 
a scene without affecting other areas 
or surfaces. Among the many uses of 


polarizers which are of interest in pho 
tography is their application to photo- 
analysis 


elastic 


Another application is 
in the production of special effects in 
color and-black and white photography. 
Of particular interest is the applicatéon 
of polarizers and polarizing photo ma 
terials to three dimensional photography 

Mr. Norling discussed the fundamental 
mathematics involved in the polarizing 
effect, with particular reference to cross 
polarizers, ‘The practical application of 


polarizers to photographic problems 


were 


, 


Brief Digests of Key SMPE Talks 


demonstrated by motion pictures, 








slides, and laboratory devices such as 
the polariscope. 

A New Professional 16mm Camera and 
Sound Recorder 

by J. A. Maurer, J. A. Maurer, 
Long Island City, New York 

@ Mr. 


features of the new professional Maurer 


Inc., 


Maurer described the technical 
equipment, which incorporates improve- 
ments in register, threading, focussing, 
reduction, system, 


weight lubricating 


optical recording system and decrease 
of distortion. 
Technical Problems of Film Production 


for the Navy’s Special Training Devices 


by H. S. Monroe, Atlas Educational 
Film Co., Oak Park, Ill. 
+ The production of films for the 


Navy's Special Training Devices involved 
a large number of special problems pe 


culiar to this work, in addition to all 


the usual problems of film production. 


Mr. Monroe discussed these special 


ILMS for 
VDUSTRY 


BOILERS 


Photographing the hairspring of a watch and a 600-foot 


bay in a boiler factory present 
picture lighting problems. We 
hairspring and 250,000 watts in 


So far as we know, “Building 


widely different motion 
used 250 watts for the 
the boiler factory. 


Boilers For Ships,” the 


four-reel Kodachrome picture made by Loucks and Nor- 


ling for the Combustion Engineering Company, contains 


more interior long shots than any other Kodachrome pic- 


ture. It is no longer necessary, when working with color, 


to limit your film to a series of close-ups. 


Long experience counts in solving technical problems in 


motion picture production 
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problems, which were caused by the 
urgency of war, the conditions under 
which the films were used, the necesity 
for maximum realism, and the need to 
provide for assessing the student’s work. 


Color Television 

by P. C. Goldmark, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc., New York 

@ Dr. Goldmark, renewing the battle 
the nebulous 
electronic color television, declared that 


of mechanical versus 
the CBS process was equal in quality 
to any color photo process, and that any 
electronic color television process would 
have to be very good indeed to match 
it. He said the CBS mechanical system 
(synchronized revolving color filters in 
transmission and reception) seemed to 
be the only one feasible and practical 
in the light of present knowledge. 


The Photometric Calibration of Lens 
Apertures 

by A. E. Murray, Bausch 
Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


and Lomb 


* This paper evoked more discussion 
on the floor than any other given at 
Mr. 
Bausch and Lomb Company 


the 
have at- 


the conference. Murray and 
tempted to establish a workable system 
of standardizing the calibration of lens 
apertures. Standardization of lens aper- 
tures is sorely needed by cameramen, 
especially those using a variety of lenses, 
for, even in the very best lenses, light 
transmission is not always proportionate 
to the geometric f number of the lens. 
Factors such as coating, glass quality 
and the number of surfaces involved can 
change the transmission quality con- 
siderably. The conference discussion in- 
that a committee 


dicated aiming at 


standardization of lens _ calibrations 


should be formed. 


A Unified Approach to the Performance 
of Photographic Film, Television Pick- 
up Tubes, and the Human Eye 

by Albert RCA 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Rose, Laboratories, 
@ Dr. Rose, one of the three scientists 
mainly responsible for the development 
of the RCA Image Orthicon, recently 
introduced _super-sensitive _ television 
that technical 
literature has been built up for each 


pick-up tube, declared 


of the three picture pick-up devices, 
but the language and concepts are not 
now in a form which allows ready com- 
parison. Despite this there is a definite 
correlation between pick-up character- 
istics of the tube, film and eye. These 
are in graininess or vision contrast, 
resolution, responsive curve or resolvable 


angle, and sensitivity. 


Color For Producer and Consumer 
by I. H. Godlove, General Aniline and 
Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 


@ Dr. Godlove said that color is a 
hybrid, and the job of technicians in 
motion. picture color production 


is to satisfy the color appreciation of 


movie goers by striking for the best 
average. Many persons of normal vision 
see color in various different proportions 
of the primary colors. Moreover, per- 
have 
a different color response from persons 


blue 


sons with brown eyes invariably 


with eyes. 
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OPA Rent Control Short 
by Pathescope Productions 








| 
@ A Ceiling on Your Home, a twelve | 
minute short on the subject of rent 
control, produced by Pathescope Pro- 
ductions, New York City, was released 
in May by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration as part of their educational 
program. Written and directed by 
Boris D. Kaplan of Pathescope, the film 





combines documentary and _ theatrical 
techniques in making the problem of 
rent control and housing shortages clear 
from many points of view—war veterans, 
ROY REAGAN landlords, tenants, the public at large. 


eh Ce It demonstrates the dangers of inflation 
@ Back from the wars to rejoin Visual , i 4 
: 7 Lee : if rent ceilings should be broken. Many 
Education, Inc., is Captain Roy Reagan , a . ¥ : re 
: tal é its § ; location scenes in residential areas and 
pictured above) son of its founder-pres- . 
‘F at ere ‘ z ¥ in OPA offices show what efforts are 
ident and the widely known visual in- . a i 
ident a , y being made to “hold the line” by keep- 
dustry leader, C. R. Reagan. . BEET 
; ; ing rents down. 

Roy exchanges his recent years of Ar- 


my Air Force experience for an active Reactions of typical landlords and 
career in one of the nation’s foremost tenants to rent control are dramatically 
specializing visual education dealerships. revealed. Acknowledging that rent con 
Visual Education, Inc. maintains facili- trol isn’t perfect—unscrupulous persons 
ties in Austin, Dallas and Houston. do find ways of breaking the Jaw—the 


’ . film demonstrates that it can be made 
Norm Olsen to Puerto Rico 


Ge ‘ - ’ to work if people realize the necessity. 
@ W. C. DeVry, president of the DeVry 





Corporation, Chicago, manufacturers of Following an unusual animation se 
motion picture sound equipment, an- quence showing the dangers of inflation 
nounced that Norman D. Olsen, DeVry if rent ceilings are lifted, the film points 
Export Manager, would be in San Juan, out that it will be some time before 
Puerto Rico, on May 30-31 attending the sufficient housing can be provided to 
Union of Motion Picture Exhibitors Con- meet the demand. During that time 
vention on those dates. OPA is needed. 





—— ——— — 7 esiah Aeneas More of Ee é : Y d l tn g 
“TR A INING YOU TO New Sound Slidefilm You W, aul” 


@ What is perhaps the 


LA first sound slidefilm de- : ‘ 
TRAIN YOUR DOG signed to show users of Look it over — and it strikes you with a bang! — as smart 






assified real estate ad- i — tri i i 
(RASIC CREDIENCE WesTRUCTION) classified real estate a in appearance trim as a sail boat cutting the breeze 
Running time 32 minutes vertising in newspapers —as sturdy as a bridge. It is a real beauty! 
(ADVANCED OBEDIENCE INSTRUCTION) how to get the best re- ; ; 
Running time 27 minutes sults, is the Jam Handy Observe the new octagon-shaped case! It's built that way 
é production, made for for greater strength—better fabric protection as the screen 






The Chicago Herald 
American, titled What 


WE GOT'EM 


r surface cannot rub on the case — better looks. 
TALKIN OUR 















Makes Them Click. See those new ridge-top tripod legs — streamlined — 
This film is shown be- stronger — with rounded feet and smooth-gliding, ‘‘Slide- 
or groups = pagan A-Matic” locking to brace the screen firmly. 
reality people ry 
\ sponsor, and  arrange- Yes! The screen raises to higher positions than shown here 
Se ments have been re — simply pull back on the elevating tubing and raise the 
Two 16 mm COLOR SOUND FILMS oo rane Bane thee screen and case in one smooth, easy movement — the 
records ay es@ne °_ 88 ° ° ° 
Approved and Recommended by ithe 6h Cites te Slide-A-Matic” lock will hold at correct picture size and 
THE amemcan numams Aasetanet realty and other organi- proper height for audience requirements. 
an 
zations and gatherings. — ° . ‘ 
“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR 7 vi , : Show your sales and training movies and slides on this 
DOG” (Basic Obedience Instruction) and o Oe mer one j 
Caan daneae teleaees mecie Pua og eset gon new Challenger. Its glass beaded surface reflects details 
sensational new films based on the book of H erald-American has and colors with “extra” zip and 
| ~- same name published by Doubleday made this film which brilliance. Other models and 
oO. . . 
aims — and s eds — i - 
| Stas anesmene with wenn unt, Sith yeaa oii > am Beg - in sizes of Da-Lite Screens ore 
and old. Prepared by Blanche Saunders, 2H aes As aia a available for every projection 
nationally famous obedience expert, photo- actors and elements in a H H n 
graphed by Louise Branch, and narrated by classified ad. The picture need. Write for literature. Ad 


Lowell Thomas. dress Department 4B. 
Supported by national radio and magazine 


advertising and publicity. 


demonstrates just why 
these factors are import- 
ant, to improve the stan- 
UNITED SPECIALISTS Inc. dards of ad writing so 
159 EAST 35TH STREET, WN. Y. that it meets five essential 


requirements. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
organizes its program under the follow 
ing headings: 

1. Basi 


ers the principles of salesmanship. 


TRAINING: This phase cov- 
2. Propucr Tratninc: This training 
teaches the salesman how to demon 
strate the products handled by the re- 
tailer 

$. Continuous Epucation: The pur 
pose of this training is “to keep the 
salesman informed on new products, 
new product features, competitive situa- 
tions, new sales techniques, policies, 
sales promotions, and so forth 

‘An important function of this train- 
ing is to help maintain the salesman’s 
enthusiasm for the company he rep 
resents, the products he sells, and his 
job as a salesman.’ 

General Electric, with its new training 
method in relation to dealer and sales 
man training used throughout the coun 
try, has this to say in reference to the 
place of slidefilms in training: 

“Slidefilms are without question the 
most practical and inexpensive aids for 
group training. They can be made to 
illustrate almost any point, whether 
mechanical or dramatic, and their cost 
is extremely low. Carefully prepared 
in advance, they provide the speaker 
with a well organized visual presenta 
tion having far greater ‘learning value’ 
than most other methods.” * 

A scale manufacturer recently pre 
sented a problem which his firm has 
in the realm of servicing equipment. In 
the past, this company has gone to con 
siderable expense in training its agents 
in different parts of the world various 
servicing skills. A tremendous loss of 
time was involved when men were 
brought to the central office for train 
ing. The slidefilm provides an excellent 
potential solution for this service-train 
ing problem. With this medium, pic 
torial information, which relates to in 
stallation and maintenance of equip 
ment, can be sent all over the world at 


a relatively low cost. 


PuBLic CONSUMER RELATIONS 
The head of a public relations de- 
partment in a large Chicago firm re- 
cently stated, “Our employees comprise 
an important part of the public rela 
tions department of this company. We 
teach them as much as possible about 
this business and the service it extends 
So when our employees are asked what 
they do and about the firm with which 
they are associated, they will respond 
intelligently. This we feel is good pub 
lic relations.” Slidefilms are an integral 
training aid in this firm. 
Ihe Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Company of Chi 
cago produces monthly sound slidefilms 
a 33-1/3 r.p.m. transcription in syn 
chronization with slidefilms 
monthly releases deal with timely health 
+The Why and How of Training Retail 
Appliance Salesmen, Volume 4, Sales Manpower 
Development Series, General Electric Company 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, page 4 
* Ibid., page 16 
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Industrial Slidefilms ... 


These 







and safety subjects. Because of Zurich's 
planned production of these films, in 
dustrial safety groups and schools can 
plan regular scheduled programs and 
be sure of the fact that the content of 
the slidefilms will be seasonal and au 
thentic his company has concluded 
that “the effectiveness of sound slide 
films as an educational medium is lim 
ited only by the skill with which the 
films have been produced and by the 
preparation and follow-up in connec 
tion with their showing 
The Zurich Safety Zone Program films, 
are available on a 10-day loan from 
local company agents 
\ large Chicago milk company in 


vites schools and other interested groups 


o their bottling plants. Appointments 
can be made for visits to the plants 
where qualified personnel is on hand 
to conduct people through the plants 


and show them educational slidefilms 


* Educational Screen, January, 1946, page 24 
4 Commercial Company Favors Filmslides for 
Its Educational Purposes 


and other visual aids covering the story 
of milk production. The bottling plants, 
which are used for this educational pro 
gram, have comfortable rooms set up 
with adequate screening facilities. 
Firms and organizations such as the 
United Air Line., the National Live 
stock and Meat Board, Ine National 
Highway Users Conference, Poultry and 
Egg National Board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and the American Den- 
tal Association provide slidefilms, on a 
courtesy basis, to educational and civic 
organizations through the distribution 
facilities of the Society For Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. These community agencies 
use this excellent subject matter in 
their regular educational programs. The 
films become resource and reference ma- 
terial in the same sense as other library 
and classroom aids to instruction. S.V.E., 
for many years the largest manufacturer 
of slidefilm projection equipment, is in 
an excellent position to be of service 
in handling distribution in a sponsored 
film program because of its knowledge 
of where slidefilm equipment is located 
in the field. Experience has shown that 
sponsored films are accepted and wel- 


comed by educators if they come up 
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films ...to communicate 
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PATHESCOPE PRODUCTIONS 


THE PATHESCOPE 


COMPANY OF 


AMERICA, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


to the same standards which “are used 
to judge the educational value of other 
instructional materials. 

Coronet Magazine, using the produc- 
tion and distribution facilities of the So- 
ciety For Visual Education, Inc., is spon 
soring what has become one of the larg 
est of all slidefilm programs to date — 
a series of eight slidefilms per year 
Picture Stories in 
Coronet. Approximately 6500 prints of 
each subject—52,000 in all—will be used 
this year by schools, churches, com- 


based on the 


munity groups, and interested individ- 
uals in the United States, Canada, and 
several foreign countries. Part of the 
cost of the Coronet program is paid 
by subscribers and part is paid by 
Coronet Magazine. The total audience 
of these slidefilms includes millions. 
rhis outstanding experiment in public 
relations and mass education clearly in- 
dicates the great business potentiality of 
visual aids in general and the slidefilm 
in particular. 

Enlightened business is realizing more 
and more that the logical place to per- 
form public service is in the classroom. 

The fact that industries are doing 
a good job of discrimination in educa- 
tional film production is borne out by 
the study of Alvin B. Roberts, Illinois 
school principal. His report, based on 
a survey of several thousand schools, 
states “that 88% found the newer in- 
dustrial films free from objectionable 


advertising.” * 


UTILIZATION CONSIDERATIONS 

There are a number of utilization 
considerations which should be taken 
into account by instructors when slide- 
films are used. The success of the slide- 
film medium hinges. greatly on the skill 
and good judgment of the teacher or 
discussion leader. 


BEFORE SLIDEFILM IS SHOWN: 

Steps should be taken to insure ade- 
quate ventilation. If normal oxygen con- 
tent is not maintained in a room, peo- 
ple become drowsy. The room should 
be made as dark as possible druing 
film showings. People viewing the screen 
should be as close to the beam of light 
as room seating permits to get the direct 
reflection from the screen. The slide- 
film projector should be threaded, fo- 
cused, and set up before a class or 
meeting convenes. This planning ena- 
bles the instructor or discussion leader 
to fit his visual presentation into the 
training procedure with a minimum of 
confusion. The projector should be 
placed on a secure stand, high enough 
to project over the heads of the group. 
Extension cords, to avoid projector dam- 
age. should be looped around a leg 
of the stand or wound around a hook 
which can be mounted on the stand, 
during film showing. To avoid unneces 
sary interruptions signs should be placed 
outside of projection rooms informing 
potential visitors to use the rear door 
or not to enter the room at all during 
visual presentations. 

Before a slidefilm showing, it is es- 
sential that the teacher or discussion 


* The Wall Street Journal, January 21, 1946. 
1946. 
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leader preview the film. A_ thorough 
knowledge of the film content will en- 
able the instructor to use the film in 
the most appropriate educational fash- 
ion. The slidefilm manual should be 
carefully studied for background mate 
rial relating to the film. 

The students should be “briefed” be- 
fore the slidefilm presentation. Suggest- 
ed readings bearing on the subject 
matter to be studied help to develop 
idea concepts and vocabulary under- 
standings that will assist students to 
get more from a film. Immediately be- 
fore a presentation, interest should be 
aroused in film content and a definite 
set of aims or objectives should be set 
up in terms of what should be learned 
from the film. Listing these objectives 
on a blackboard is an effective method 
of approach. 

WHILE SLIDEFILM IS BEING SHOWN: 

The audience or class should be en- 
couraged to participate during a visual 


presentation. Students learn by dis- 





(Above) A scene from the new National 
Safety Council sound slidefilm “Traffic 


Jam Ahead” now showing to members. 


cussing, describing and asking questions 
in relation to material as it appears on 
the screen. While the film showing is 
in progress, the competent group leader 
will direct the thinking of the group in 
terms of the previously determined aims. 
rhe slidefilm, because of its orderly ap- 
proach in relation to a given subject, 
serves aS an ever-present guide to a 
teacher. This slidefilm characteristic 
keeps the teacher and the class “on the 
beam” and prevents irrelevant discus- 
sion of unrelated subject matter. 

Duration of classes or sessions, for 
training purposes, should be limited to 
forty minutes, especially where tech- 
nical skills are taught. 

AFTER SLIDEFILM HAS BEEN SHOWN: 

It should be understood that the mere 
showing of a slidefilm on a particular 
subject does not, in most cases, com- 
prise a complete learning experience. 
Che real effectiveness of teaching with 
‘lidefilms can only be judged in terms 
of what goes on in a learning situation 
before, during and after the film show- 
ng. 

Before the group is dismissed after 
: film presentation the objectives which 
ave been set up and placed on the 
blackboard should be re-examined. 
\ discussion or an informal quiz often 
ielps to clarify teaching results. 

\s soon as possible after a film show 
ng, students should be given an. op- 
portunity to apply the skills and princi- 
ples which have been taught. Re-show 
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ings of films are often necessary to clinch 
certain points. 

It is generally agreed that slidefilms 
utilization in industrial training func 
tions best when it is under the direc- 
tion of a qualified specialist acquainted 
with industrial problems and modern 
instructional techniques. 


SLIDEFILM CHARACTERISTICS 

After several years of practical appli 
cation in a great variety of industrial 
situations, it has been found that the 
following characteristics make slidefilms 
particularly adaptable for commercial 
use: 

1. The individual using the film can 
adjust his commentary and speed of 
film coverage to the type of group he is 
training or trying to sell. This aspect 
is of special importance in industry 
where such a wide variety of aptitude 
levels must be considered. 

2. Equipment involved is light, sim- 
ple, compact, and occupies a small area 
for showings and stowage. This charac- 
teristic is of special importance to sales 
personnel who move from place to 
place for demonstrations. 

3. Slidefilms can be produced quickly 
and at a small cost as compared with 
other projected media. 

4. Slidefilms can be projected satis- 
factorily in a semi-darkened room. This 
allows a good deal of mobility in rela 
tion to equipment and a minimum of 
effort and cost in readying a room for 
projection purposes. 

5. The slidefilm is particularly use 
ful in getting across information to 
various nationality groups within the 
plant for training and in the field for 
sales or community educational pur- 
poses. Pictures provide an international 
language, understandable to people of 
all tongues with a minimum of verbal 
explanation. 

6. With a projected still picture, the 
instructor or salesman can control the 
thinking of his trainees or customers 
and keep them mentally alert to the 
main points which are to be communi- 
cated. 

Unchallengeable evidence is accumu 
lating concerning the effectiveness of 
slidefilms and other visual training aids 
in meeting a number of industrial prob- 
lems. We can look forward, with cer- 
tainty, to an ever-wider application of 
this expeditious and economic method 
of conveying information to the largest 
number of people in the shortest pos- 


sible time. 





(Above) Scene from National Safety 


Council slidefilm “Safe Handling of 
Materials” shows unsafe work habits. 








RELATIVE OEMAND FOR FILM STRIPS 
aNd 


LANTERN SLICES 


VISUALIZE YOUR 
TRAINING MESSAGE 


Employees will absorb your message faster when 
you use slidefilms and S.V.E. Projectors. The eco- 
nomical slidefilm method is direct and concen- 
trated. Information registers on the mind point by 
point. Any scene may be stopped on the screen 
for study or discussion —or may be easily re- 
shown. You'll want this advantage for your train- 
ing program. 


BRILLIANTLY SHOWN BY 
S.V.E. PROJECTORS 


No experience or skill is necessary to set up and 
operate the S.V.E. Picturol Projector. Just remove 
it from the case and plug into the nearest elec- 
trical outlet. 


Compact, lightweight, convenient, the S.V.E. 
Projector features efficient design to show your 
sales or training filmstrip in full brilliance. There 
is an S.V.E. Projector for every need from 100 to 
300 watts. Write to Dept. 4B for literature. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 














Recording Music for Films; 


Velazco’s Conducting Meter 











@ Emil Velazco, former officer in charge 


of music for the Navy training films in 


Washington and now specializing in 


music for sponsored and educational 


recently recorded the music film 


Man-Au-Trol, a 
produced for the Bullard Manufacturing 


films 


track for new picture 


Co. of Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Using a score composed by himself 
especially for the film, M1 Velazco, with 
a picked orchestra of symphonic musi 
cians conducted the session in record 
breaking time 

Partly responsible for this quick re 
cording is the Valazco Music Conducting 
Meter which Mr 


result of his long experience in recording 


Velazco created as the 


real 


The 


to secure absolute accuracy and a 


saving in both time and money 


meter consists of a continuous musical 
staff on a paper reel which traverses a 
distance of about twelve inches across 


the body of the meter and passes a hait 


line in the center. The movement of the 


staff is synchronized with the speed of 
the film moving through a projector and 
can be adjusted for synchronization with 


either 35mm or 16mm film. 


Prior to the recording session the 


musical score is marked on the continu 


ous paper musical staff in perfect syn 


chronization with the film so that the 


synchronous motor which drives the 


meter acts with absolute metronomi« 
accuracy in transporting each note to the 
hairline at exactly the right fraction of a 
second 


enabling the conductor to pet 


fectly match the music score to the film 


Meter Eliminates One Step 


The 


consuming job of projecting a work print 


meter thus eliminates the time 


during the recording session. It also per 
mits recording in studios where projec 
tion facilities are not available 

An important factor in the speed of 
the Bullard film recording was Mr. Velaz 
Only 


work 


co's choice of musicians artists of 
with Mr 


Velazco frequently on other sessions were 


the highest type, who 


used. These men included former con 
cert masters from such prominent orches 
tras as the New 
NBC 


Detroit Symphony 


York Philharmonic and 


Symphony, St. Louis Symphony 
Chicago NBC 
The outstanding ability of 
track 


recorded with only one rehearsal before 


Sym 
phony, ete 
these musicians assures a being 
the final recording, while maintaining 
at the same time, the highest quality of 
musicianship 


Speed in original music recording is 


most important in keeping down costs 


in film production A thirty 


prec e ol! 


chestra drawing a minimum of $30.00 


per recording session per man represents 
a considerable drain on the budget if 
kept over on prolonged periods. Keeping 
these costs to an effective minimum will 
greatly benefit the and 


industry cause 


greater use- of original music without 


fear of exorbitant recording charges 
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Pelazco conducts original score for new Bullard film production. 


Film 


The 


Choco 


jungle 


fir 


Indians 


tribe 


on Panama 


st movies evel 


have 


primitive 


made of 


Indians 


the 


Panamaian 


been filmed 


by New 


York public relations firm vice-president, 


Hamilton 


division of 


will 


be 


Wright, Jr 


for 


the 


the Government of 


released 


soon 


for 


tourist 
Panama 


showing 


to American audiences. 


Penetrating deep in to the Darien 


Jungle to contact what is declared to 


be the Western Hemisphere’s wildest 


Wright 


filmed the habits and way of life of this 


living tribe, the expedition 


jungle tribe who live in primitive huts, 


and hunt wild game with blow-guns. 


A RECORD OF 


Leadership, Vision, Originality 


Bray Studios, Inc. 


INVENTED 


AND 
MATED CARTOON 


PATENTED 


THE 
PROCESSES. 


ANI- 


INTRODUCED THE ANIMATED TECHNICAL 
DRAWING. 


PRODUCED FIRST ANIMATED COLOR CAR- 
TOON 


MADE 


ORIGINATED 
SLIDE TYPE FILM AND PROJECTOR. 


BY 


MECHANICAL 


0) Re): 


PROCESS. 


AND 


INTRODUCED FILM 


ORIGINATED THE IDEA OF AND PRODUCED 


FIRST 


PIONEER 


ILMS 


TRAINING 
ARMY 


PRODUCER 
OWNER OF 


FILMS 
(in World War I) 


USED BY ANY 


OF 
EXTENSIVE 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM 


LIBRARY USED BY SCHOOLS EVERY WHERE 


We know how and have the facilities to produc« 


any kind of motion picture 


159-0, © Gn MOF DT LOA Ye LG 


729 SEVENTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 












New Lutheran World Action 


Films Reach Church Screen 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTEEN) 
In addition to an excellent 


sional cast, Dr. Ralph H. Long, execu 


profes- 


tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council, and Dr. Paul C. Empie, assist 
ant director of the Council, appear in 
the film and describe, as a part of the 
story, the gigantic task confronting 
Lutheran World Action today. 

The Good Fight, a 16mm sound film, 
black and white, forty minutes, tells of 
a soldier who, on returning home from 
overseas, finds that his family and 
friends do not understand the need for 
Christian love and help throughout the 
world. A 


Lutheran World Action inspires him to 


sermon by his pastor on 


visit Dr. Long and Dr. Empie in New 
York to learn what he as a layman can 
After the 


work that is being done on such a large 


do to help. hearing about 


scale, he returns to his community to 
take a leading part in his local church's 
LWA campaign. 

The Good Fight is one of five visual 
Lutheran World 


the present appeal for support. Others 


aids used by Action in 


are Marie Louise, adapted from the suc 


cessful Swiss theatrical film, and three 
filmstrips. 
The unprecedented demand by the 


nation’s 10,000 Lutheran churches for 
these films has instigated the formation 
of seven main distribution centers to 
handle bookings of the films and expe 
dite showings. 

Many Lutheran churches have sound 
film projection equipment; others will 
be loaned equipment by the distribu 
tion centers in conjunction with show 
ings of the film. 

Lutheran World Action’s film program 
has caused so much interest in films 
among the Lutheran churches that many 
are planning to modernize present 
auditorium facilities to improve motion 
picture showing quality. Many churches 
without projection equipment are now 
planning to install screens and sound 
projectors as soon as equipment becomes 
available. 

Entire Bible to be Filmed 

@ The entire Bible transferred to the 
screen via l6mm and 35mm color mo 
tion pictures and comprising an esti- 
150 the 


ambitious new program to begin early 


mated twenty-minute films, is 


under the direction of the 


Bible 
announcement by Henry Harris Ragatz 


in June 


American Society, according to 
for the Society. 


Production will be started first on 
events of the four gospels, the three ini 
tial episodes being The Nativity, The 
The 
of Samaria, scheduled to go before the 
The 


be the narration of Biblical text, while 


Parable of the Sower and Woman 


cameras. only spoken word will 


special emphasis will be placed on musi 


cal background with original scores 


being written by Clarence Williams for 
symphony orchestra and choir. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
from the booth to the studio office, 
allowing exit and entrance without 
disturbing the audience. Portable 
chairs provide comfortable seating for 
35 persons. 

At one end of the room a perforated 
screen was mounted on the wall with 
space for four loudspeakers behind it. 
\ portable platform was placed on the 
floor before the screen. 

Tile Projection Booth 


A concrete-tile projection booth was 
erected at the opposite end of the room. 
With its walls and ceiling entirely sound- 
proofed and glass window openings, 
the booth has equipment for dual 
movie or slide projection. A monito1 
speaker in the booth enables the opera- 
tor to adjust volume controls to the 
best audience levels. Built-in conduit 
carries loudspeaker circuits and micro- 
phone channels for recording work. 

The studio office serves as the film 
and equipment center for the movie 
activity. Maintenance, distribution and 
film editing work is handled there. 
Equipment is checked and shipped to 
the company’s five divisional film cen- 
ters. 

From the beginning, preview bookings 
in the studio ran high. Several depart 
ments make use of the location by 
bringing training classes in to see films. 
In slightly more than two months after 
the studio’s opening November 13, 1944, 
there were 73 showings for audiences 


numbering 745. 
Company Executives Approve 

Groups of lecture-demonstrators and 
their coaches have used the facilities 
for training, and they found the 
auditorium-like atmosphere (small as 
it is) helpful. 

Many expressions of encouragement 
from all departments have been heard 
since the studio’s opening. The im- 
proved facilities have sold themselves. 
The fact that film presentations can be 
made under conditions not unlike 
theatrical exhibitions should be helpful 
over a period of time. Already there 
are signs of greater film-consciousness 


than ever before. 


DeVry 16 Joins 35mm Equipment 





*1ctured above is the projection booth 
t the Bay Theatre, Green Bay, Wiscon- 


in tin which a new DeVry l6mm sound 
rojector recently gave a full-color per- 
mance despite a 100 foot throw at a 
2 degree angle for 18-foot wide screen 


n this 2,150 seat auditorium. 






Company Film Preview Facilities... 
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New locations for centralized projec 
tion have been established in several 
departments of the Illinois Bell. Exist- 
ing conference rooms were converted 
for movies with the addition of a few 
simple provisions. 

In one typical example, the change- 
over was accomplished easily. A roll-up 
screen was mounted on the wall and a 
loudspeaker fastened above it. Cables 
to the speaker and power outlet were 
concealed as much as possible by run- 
ning them along wallwoodwork and over 
door frames. Black shades were in- 
stalled for room darkening. The pro 
jector was placed on a small table in 
a corner or at one end of the room. 
At another location, the arrangements 
were carried further. Carpeting and 
draperies were added, and the overall 
effect is better sound and more pleasing 
surroundings. 

With this arrangement, a minimum 
of preparation is necessary for a show. 
Very often a discussion leader acts as 
projectionist and = an easily-handled 
set-up saves time and _ effort. Should 
the conference room be needed for 
other purposes, the equipment can be 
removed conveniently in a short time. 

Locations in Traffic, Plant and Com 
mercial departments have been arranged 
in this manner. Several others have 


been proposed. 


United Productions Completes 
Two Full Color Sound Slides 


@ United Productions of America has 
just completed for national distribution | 
two full color soundslide films entitled | 
Healthy, Wealthy and Wise and The | 
Man In The Cage. 

Healthy, Wealthy and Wise was pro 
duced for Henry Kaiser's Permanente | 
Foundation, and The Man In The 
Cage for the California FEPC. 

Both films represent a radical depar- | 
ture in the technique of soundslide | 
films in that they use the entertain 
ment approach to convey their messages. | 

Special test previews of both films | 
have been conducted with groups in 
terested in this new educational tech- | 
nique which was developed by United | 
Productions of America for the films | 
which they produced for the Army, | 
Navy and OWI. 


Joseph R. Forrest New General 


Manager of Radiant Manufacturing 


@ The promotion of Josern R. Forresi 
from purchase controller to- General | 
Radiant 


Corp., of Chicago has been announced | 


Manager of Manufacturing | 


by ApoLpH WERTHEIMER, Vice-President | 
of that firm. 

Mr. Forrest brings many years of | 
knowledge and experience to his new | 
position, having joined the manufactur- | 
Radiant 


shortly after they entered the business. | 


ers of Projection Screens 





The appointment should prove to be | 
an asset to Radiant’s steadily growing 
dealer organization. 
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Cut training time 


and increase employee effectiveness 


with ILLUSTRAVOX 


sound slidefilm equipment | 











Compact — 
easy to carry 





R all types of sales and production training, Illustravox sound 
slidefilm equipment is the one best way — the least expensive, 

the most effective! Already field-tested and proved before the war 
by leading industrial concerns, Illustravox superiority was further 


proved in waftime training programs. 


Ilustravox-trained men remembered up to 25% longer 
than under former training methods. Training periods were 


cut from as much as six months to as little as six weeks! 


Portable and inexpensive, Illustravox uses records and slidefilm to 
tell your perfected training message in attention-arresting pictures 
and spoken words. Trainees have the advantage of seeing their 
work in minute detail and hearing it explained at the same time! 


They learn faster, remember longer! 


Over 75% of all sound slidefilm equipment in use is Illustravox. 
Plan, now to join the growing group of Illustravox users and 
better your training programs. To assure speediest possible 
delivery, place your order today. In fairness to all, orders will 
be filled according to date received. The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. BS-5, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Order 


Now 


DIVISION OF THE Ma Gl W OX COMPANY: FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 








BUSINESS SCREEN PUBLISHES NEW PROJECTIONIST’S HANDBOOK 


First copies of the new full-color 
graphic Projectionist’s Handbook 
published as a service to users by 
the Editors of Business Screen Mag- 
azine are now being made available 
at only $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Contains complete showing informa 
tion, valuable screen tables, thread 
ing diagrams of standard projectors, 
and many other useful pages. Write 
for your copy today. Enclose check 
or money order with request. 








@ NEWS OF 


@ = Freveru 
RKO Pathe, Inc., has announced the ap 


pointment of PHitiirs Brooks NICHOLS 


ULLMAN, JR., president of 


as Director of Contract Sales 


Mr. Nichols, who will make his head 
quarters in New York, has been asso 
ciated with RKO Pathe for two years 
as Assignment Editor of Pathe News 
production of RKO Pathe 


theatrical shorts 


and in the 


Oren New CHICAGO OFFIC! 
Simultaneously, it was announced that 
prompted by 


of RKO Pathe in the mid-west, a new 


expanding sales activity 


Chicago sales office has been opened 


for the service of industrial clients 
west of Cleveland 
J. W. Carneick, formerly with the 


Chicago office of Jam Handy and long 


associated with the commercial motion 





CARNRICK 


J. W. 


picture industry, will head up the new 


branch with offices at 333 North Michi 
gan Ave 

Mr. Nichols, who ts also an experi 
enced architect, has recently made an 
investigation of Hollywood studio con 
struction, and has contributed several 
advanced designs for RKO Pathe’s new 
studios now under construction at Park 


Avenue and 106th Street in New York 


Among the unique features planned 
Nichols is a 
special overhanging grid in the largest 


of RKO 


which is 100 feet 


and supervised by Mr 


Pathe’s three sound stages 


square with a 32 
foot ceiling This grid will greatly 


facilitate the handling of sets, cables 


and lighting. Another innovation intro 
duced by Mr. Nichols in cooperation 
with RCA sound specialists is a newly 
designed orchestra recording stage with 
choir 


recording studio adjoining for 


joint or independent use 


Phil Reisman Rejoins RKO-Pathe 

@ After three years with the Marine 
Corps, in the production of combat re 
ports, Putte H. Reisman, Jr., has re 
joined RKO Pathe, Inc. to write features 
in the This Is 


anounced 


imerica series, it was 
recently Top assignments 
during Mr. Reisman’s tour of duty as 
a technical sergeant, were the production 
of Marine Corp reports on the battles 


of Tarawa, Guam and Okinawa 
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Personalities on the Production Lines 


THE STUDIOS AND 


THEIR EXECUTIVES 


Prior to entering the service Mr. Reis 


man wrote Private Smith and Boom 


yn, D.C., outstanding features which 
contributed to the development of style 
and character when the This Is Amer 


ica series was first launched 


Clay Adams to Supervise Films 

@ M. Cray Apams has rejoined RKO 
Pathe as speci il re presentative and super 
visor in the production of institutional, 


documentary and other commercial 


films, after three vears of service as a 
Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve 


\s a Project Supervisor in the Bureau 


Training Film Branch, 


of Aeronautics 
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30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


360 North Michigan Ave hic 


907— 15th Str N. W 


BRITISH CONSULATES 





PHi_ties Brooks NICHOLS 


Mr. Adams was responsible for produc 
tion of the Treasury Department Sev 
enth War Bond Drive film My Japan; 


as well as Robert Benchley’s last film. 
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Health Films 
YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS © YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES 
YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH 


These films ore particularly suitable for parents and teachers. Amusing animated dia- 


grams explain the physiology of the organs treated and the films stress the advantages 
of simple, common-sense health precautions which can easily be taught to children. 


Educational Films 
ACHIMOTA ¢ FATHER AND SON 
A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 
During recent yeors, the people of Africa have made such great strides forward, that it 


has become a major undertaking to record their rapid progress. These films are the first 
to show the development of social, educational and administrative standards in the 


These films are on loan from the following offices of 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


* Houston 


— 


? 
s like in Germany today! 


e 
ons for the Allied Control Com 
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being there? 


ore doing? 
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* 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass 
* 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif 


Washington 5, D 


* Los Angeles * Seattle 









Bill Vogel Joins Transfilm; 

Pioneer in Trick Camera Effects 

@ Birt Voce, who for the past thirty 
years has been associated with several 
major Hollywood studios as a trick and 
stunt 


cinematographer, has joined 


Transfilm, Incorporated, in New York. 

Among other technical developments, 
Vogel invented (and developed) the 
Flexible Lacquer Screen for rear pro 
jection which he employed to fine ad 
vantage in trick scenes in such films 
as Ali Baba Goes to Town, Wizard of 
Oz, China Seas and Test Pilot. 

Iransfilm, which recently purchased 
the Pathe Building at 35 West 45th 
Street to house its vast expansion pro 
gram, is the fastest growing non-theatri 
cal film outfit in the country, special 
izing in educational and industrial sub 
jects. During the war, Transfilm de 
veloped many new visual training aids 
and film techniques for the Navy and 
is still doing a great deal of work for 
that branch of the service. 


W. Henry Knowlton to Florez, Inc. 
Editorial Staff from War Services 


@ WwW. KNOWLTON, Red Cross 
war correspondent, has joined the edi 


HENRY 


torial staff of Florez Inc., it was an 
nounced recently by Genaro A 
president. 


Florez 
Having just returned from 
theatre, Mr 
Knowlton brings with him knowledge 


the Asiatic Pacific war 


of visual training aids developed by 
business film industry and applied to 
the armed forces, which he observed in 
operation while instructing at Schofield 
Barracks School, Honolulu, T. H., in 
1944. 


Formerly, Mr. Knowlton served on the 
editorial staff of Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration News and in sales and 
promotional 


capacities with Chrysler 


Corp., Kelvinator, Timken, & Frigidaire 


Benedict, Inc., Detroit, Formed 
for Visual and Promotion Services 


@ Benedict Inc., with Donatp S. Bent 
pict as president, is the new name of 
fraining Aids Company, Detroit, which 
underwent reorganization recently to 
specialize in film and allied promotion 
and instruction services for businesses 
and advertising agencies. Other officers 
of the newly formed corporation are 
Ferd Prucher, industrial and advertising 
Marshall E. 


rempleton, secretary -treasurer and gen 


artist, vice-president and 


eral manager. 

Ihe firm's clients include Hydraulic 
Machinery Inc., Superdraulic Pump 
Corp., Excello Corp., Steel City 
Mueller Engineering Co., 
Detroit; Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ful 
ler and Smith and Ross Inc., Ferro 


Testing 
Laboratory, 


Enamel Corp., Domestic Sewing Ma 


chine Co., Cleveland; Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio; 
Circle Co., 
Wayne Pump Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 


Electric 
Perfect Hagerstown, Ind.; 
Wisconsin Motor Corp., Milwaukee 

@ Have you seen the new Audio-Visual 
Handbook? Colorful, 
graphic pages filled with key data on 


Projectionist's 


good showing, projection diagrams, et 
$1.00 per copy. Order from Business 


Screen. 157 E. Erie, Chicago. 
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Canadainthenews 





Mayor GORDON SPARLING 


@ Well-remembered in Canada and the 
U.S. for his production and direction of 
the Canadian Cameo series of theatrical 
shorts in prewar days, MAJOR GORDON 
SPARLING has rejoined Associated Screen 
Studios, Montreal, as producer-director. 

Ma‘or Sparling was the officer com 
manding the Canadian Army Film and 
Photo Unit, No. 1, with headquarters in 
London. His Thousand Days is consid 
ered one of the top films produced in 
Canada during the war. It was distrib 
uted theatrically during the Third Vic 
tory Loan, was televised from New York, 
and was distributed non-theatrically in 
the United States by the wartime Office 


of War Information. 


National Film Society Names 

Gordon Adamson Executive Secretary 
e Greatly increased distribution of 
informaticn films in Canada is the aim 
of the National Film Society's new 
Exesutive Secretary, GORDON ADAMSON, 
The Society has made contact with 


more than 200 l6mm film producers 











For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
>ervice by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of lémm. film. 


Fiberbilt Cases 
this 


MARK 
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in the United States and Canada to 


arrange Canadian distribution for thei 
films. 

Mr. Adamson, who was_ formerly 
Supervisor of Urban Distribution with 
the National Film Board, built up the 
Board’s Industrial Film Circuits and is 
in close touch with the demand for 
films by Canadian industry. The So 
ciety’s new distribution program in 
cludes making available in Canada of 
many more specialized films on indus 
trial training, supervision and factory 
safety. 

The Society intends to work closely 
with the National Film Beard for the 
establishment of national film councils 
in many fields such as education, in 
dustry, science and health and welfare. 
An industrial film council has already 
been set up in British Columbia, where 
representatives of more than 80 firms 
periodically preview and _ select for 


showings the best films available for 





GcRDON ADAMSON 


their various needs. It is hoped that 
a similar council may be organized to 
promote, on a national scale, the use 


of films within industry. 


Ontario Railway Shows New Color 
Film “Escape to the North” 

@ A new motion picture in color Escape 
to the North will be used to promote 
tourist traffic to northern Ontario. COoL. 
C. E. Reynowps, chairman of Temiskam 
ing and Northern Ontario Railway an 
nounces release of the film, recently 
completed by the Associated Screen 
Studios. 

Escape to the North is the story cf a 
harrassed business executive, Carter, 
whose friend George persuades him to 
take a trip into the northern wilds, far 
from city noises. At Temagami, Jules, 
an Indian guide takes charge, and de 
scribes to them the outdoor vacation 
paradise of the north. 

High spots of the film are pictures of 
deer hunting near Temagami, and the 
goose shoot on James Bay, with Canada 
geese literally filling the sky. 

R. W. Stoecker, Gerry Rowan and 
Maurice Beparp play the leading roles 
in Escape to the North. It was directed 
by Jack CHIsHoLM, with photography by 
Bos MARTIN. 











And at LOW COST —with 


MOVIE - MITE 


16 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
PORTABLE—Weighs only 27} Ibs. complete. 


Single case contains: Movie-Mite 16 mm. 
sound projector, desk top screen, speaker, 
cords, take-up reel . . . and still has ample 
space for spare lamps, etc. 


Extremely compact; only slightly larger 
than a portable typewriter; approximately 
8x12x15 inches in size. Ideal for small group 
showings. Larger size standard screens may 
be used for larger groups. 


STANDARD FEATURES—Plainly marked film 
path makes threading easy. Only one mov- 
ing part need be operated in entire thread- 
ing. Show can be on screen in less than 
three minutes. 


One electric plug completes all connections 
to projector. Cords, permanently wired to 
speaker, cannot be lost. 


Reel capacity 2000 ft. Reel arms slip into 
accurate sockets .. . Fast power rewind... 
Adjustable tilt . . . Quickly adjusted framing 
device . . . Utilizes a single, inexpensive 
standard projection lamp for both picture 
and sound projection. No separate exciter 
lamp necessary .. . case of durable ply- 
wood . .. Leatherette covered . . . Universal 
A.C. or D.C. 105-120 volt operation . . . no 
converter necessary. Mechanism cushioned 
on live rubber mounts for smooth, quiet oper- 
ation . . . entire unit made of best quality 
materials and precision machined parts. 


See your Industrial Film Producer 
for demonstration and delivery information 


CN in iiniinatias 


1103 EAST ISTH ST. 





A Truly Mechanical BRIEF CASE for Your Salesmen, Now! 





Write for 
Interesting 
Folder 


“It Makes 
Sense” 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


\/ /) MOVIE-MITE CORPORATION® AR 











Sponsor Idea: Here’s a 
Show Bus to Tour Films 


@ Dick Cummins of King Cole’s Sound 
Service, New York, well known for his 
work in film distribution for O.W.1. 
during the war, has announced that 
his patented Motion Picture Show Bus 
is now available for license on a state 
franchise basis throughout the coun 
try. 

An advertising campaign in exhibitor 
and photographic publications has re 
cently got under way. Response to date 
indicates that national coverage will 
soon be achieved. 

The bus measures 35 feet in length, 
is 8 feet wide and 12 feet high. Its 
capacity on top of the bus is 50 per 
sons, while additional chairs carried in 
the bus will accommidate 300 more in 
front of or alongside the bus 

Some of the features which make 
Cummins’ Show Bus adaptable to all 
conditions are the self contained 2000 
watt gas driven electric generator, a 
folding screen which can be mounted 
either on the bus or detached and set 
up elsewhere, a portable framework 
supporting canvas canopy for daylight 
or inclement weather showings, and 
portability of the 1l6mm_ projection 
equipment which may be removed for 
showings in halls and tents while elec 
tricity can still be supplied by the 
generator. 

Cummins has designed the bus using 
experience resulting from his years as 
a roadshowman. In addition to the 
seating and projection facilities, the bus 
also contains a double deck folding 
bunk for opeartor and driver, storage 
space, a built-in box office, and a PA 
system. 

As soon as coverage is achieved, the 
Motion Picture Show Bus licensees will 
be available for showings of sponsored 


films on a national basis. Distribution 


will be handled through King Cole's 


Sound Service, New York 





Rospert K. HieRoNyMuS 


. Mayor Rosert K. Hieronymus 
back from 53 months with the armed 
forces has reopened the Colorado 


Springs, Colo., branch office of Eastin 


Pictures Inc., and will handle distribu 


tion of 16mm projectors, films, et« 
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DEVRY TURNS 


FETES ITS 


SUPPLIERS 





DeVry Corporation, Chicago equipment of General Electric's Lamp Divi 
. Geib (far right) of Geib, 


DeVry, President, is at left, 


played host to key 


pliers in Chicago last month: 


(See article right, above.) 





The startling new methods and techniques developed during 
the war have established a whole new set of patterns for 


postwar business...and chief among them are films... 


TRAINING * MERCHANDISING + PUBLIC RELATIONS 


produced by responsible film specialists 





PHOTO & SOUND, Inc. 


Francisco’s 


Leading Film Producer 









@ Three decades of supplier-manufac- 
turer relationship were feted by DeVry 
Corporation officials in Chicago last 
month in one of the most unusual events 
of the year. Turning tables on its sup- 
pliers, the pioneer Chicago equipment 
maker, entertained a large group. 

Included in the party were men whose 
firms had supplied DeVry since 1913, 
more than three decades of continuous 
service. In recognition of these long-es- 
tablished relationships and to point the 
key importance of today’s production 
supply problems, the event was both 
timely and mutually enjoyed. 


New Beseler Model Offers 

Improved Opaque Projection 

@ Projection of opaque objects with 
greater screen illumination than has 
ever been realized before is one of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the new 
Beseler Model OA2 projector, culmina- 
tion of 75 years of engineering and 
creative progress by the CHARLES BESELER 
Company, 243 East 23rd Street, New 
York City. 

Other features of the remarkable new 
projector are the combination attach- 
ment for Standard lantern slides and 
other transparent material up to 614” 
x 614”; 35mm film and 2 x 2 slide 
adapter; built-in lamp and object cool- 
ing system; simple lever switch for pro- 
jection change; matched lens system 
eliminating distance adjustment and 
easy servicing facilities and portability. 
Americolor Services, New York 
Names Cayton Advertising Agency 
@ Americolor Services; of New York, 
and its four divisions: Color Film Com- 
pany of America, Curriculum Films, 
Inc., Televisual Projectors Corp., and 
Fletcher Smith Studios, has appointed 
Cayton, Inc., as its advertising agency. 

Current plans call for campaigns pro- 
moting the various divisions in educa- 
tional, scholastic, photographic, trade, 
advertising, business and general pub- 
lications, 

H. J. Brum, Advertising Director of 
Americolor, will supervise the program. 


Chicago Film Workshop Holds 

First Adult Group Institute 

@ Culminating a year of activities, 
the Visual Institute For Adult Group 
Leaders, an organization sponsored by 
the Chicago Film Workshop, held a 
two day program in the Woodrow 
Wilson Meeting Room, 84 E. Randolph 
St., Chicago, Friday and Saturday, April 
12 and 13. 

Dominating the two sessions were 
exhibits of the latest innovations in 
audio visual materials and_ illustrated 
lectures by authorities on adult visual 
education. The Friday program which 
lasted a full day, featured the follow 
ing speakers: Cyr O. Houte, Dean of 
the University College, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Nevitte C. Garpiner, British 
Information Services, Washington, D.C.; 
Micprep L. BATCHELDER, American Li- 
brary Association; O. H. CorLtin, Pub- 
lisher, Business Screen Magazine; HARRY 
Erickson, Radio Corp, of America; 
Jack Ravpn, National Film Board, 
Canada; Lestizk Brown, University of 
Wisconsin; and E. W. PutTrKAMMeER, Law 
School, University of Chicago. 
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The Equipment EXECUTIVE 








RETURNING VETERANS FILL EXECUTIVE POSTS 








C. #4. 


PERCY 


@ Recently released from Navy duty 
after three years in the service, C. H. 
Percy has returned to Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago. At the Annual 
Meeting of stockholders April 17, he 
was re-elected to the Board of Directors, 
and at the first meeting of the new 
hoard was promoted to the position of 
company Secretary. Previously he had 
been Assistant Secretary of the company. 

Percy first became associated with 
Bell & Howell on an apprentice basis 
in 1938, while attending the University 


of Chicago, and was Manager of the 


company’s War Coordinating Depart- 
ment prior to entering the service. His 
first Naval assignment was in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where he took charge of a 
production control unit for all naval 
aviation ordnance fire control equip- 
ment. 

Later, Percy was placed in charge of 
the Navy's West Coast mobile aviation 
ordnance training program, working with 
aircraft carriers and squadrons assigned 
to the Pacific. Leaving the service with 
the rank of full lieutenant, he received 
letters of commendation from admirals 
in command of activities under which 
he served, 


DeMornay-Budd Builds Staff 


@ Well known writer, authority and 
veteran of 25 years association in the 
photographic field, Kart A. BARLEBEN, 
was recently appointed Sales Promotion 
Manager of DeMornay-Budd Inc., 475 
Grand Concourse, New York 51, N.Y. 
As Assistant Officer-in-Charge, Mr. Barle- 
ben aided in pioneering the Motion 
Picture Camera, U. S. Naval Training 
School during the War. 

At his new post Mr. Barleben will 
assume charge of technical correspon- 


dence, preparation of sales and dealer 


aids, brochures, instruction literature 


and prepare an extensive series of lec 






tures for dealers and camera clubs. 

In addition to past associations with 
such firms as DeJur-Amsco, E. Leitz 
Inc., Argus Inc., and Tomlin Film Pro 
ductions, Mr. Barleben is well known 
for his articles in photographic publi 
cations, popular books, lectures, and 


radio broadcasts. 


@ New addition to the sales staff of 
DeMornay-Budd, Inc., N. Y. is Jack 
HARTIGAN, back from service as a Lieu 
tenant with the U. S. Signal Corps 


Photographic Center, Astoria, Long 


Island and_ photographic missions 


through France, Germany and Austria. 
Before the wai 
the New York office of the Kalart Com 


pany, prior to which he was active in 


Hartigan managed 


the newspaper field. 





Ropert M. DuNN 


@ After serving two years in the Navy 
Rospert M. Dunn has returned to the 
Ansco Division of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation in his former po 
sition as Advertising Manages 

Mr. Dunn will make his headquarters 
at Ansco’s general sales office at 11 West 
12nd Street in New York City. He will 
also head up the Binghamton depart 
ment, as well, and will spend part of 
his time there 

WintHroe Davenport, Assistant Ad 
vertising Manager, who directed Ansco’s 


Dunn's absence 





advertising during Mi 


will continue in charge of the Bingham 


KARL A. 


BARLEBEN ton department under Mr, Dunn 





Now 2 exclusive advantages 


make FONDA DEVELOPING MACHINES... 
your best buy! 





causes. 





*] Patented Fonda Drive...eliminates film 


breakage due to mechanical processing 


*2 Manufacture taken over by Solar... 
America’s leading fabricator of stainless 
steel equipment...assures faster, more 
efficient, more economical production. 








FACTORY: 





SAN DIEGO e SALES OFFICE: 


8460 SANTA MONICA BLVD., 


Fonda film developing machines are made of long lasting 
stainless steel, a difficult metal to work with. But now all 
Fonda production has been taken over by America’s leading 
fabricator of stainless steel equipment... providing unsur- 
passed engineering and production advantages. Yet the fa- 
mous patented Fonda driving principle has been retained 
of course... providing automatic film tension control that 
eliminates breakage. * * * 35mm, 16mm, color, black and 
white, positive, negative, reversal and microfilm processing. 


FONDA FILM PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


Sea 
STAINLESS PRODUCTS 


LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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VETERANS RETURN * 





EARLE F. 


HEFFLEY, ]R. ® 











@ ApoL_epn Wertueimer, Vice President 
of Radiant Screen Corp., Chicago, an 
nounced the appointment ot a veteran 
Farce F. Herrcey, JRr., as Sales Promo 
tion Manager for the company Mr 
Hetiley was formerly Assistant Adver 
tising Manager for Bell & Howell Com 
pany, Chicago 

Mr. Heffley was graduated from the 
University of Illinois School of Journal 
ism in 1940. He returned, as a lieu 
tenant, in October 1945, from the United 
States Navy His responsibilities at 
Radiant—manufacturers of Radiant pro 
jection screens—will include publicity 
sales literature, merchandising displays 
and conventions and exhibits. FRANces 


E. Lanc, Advertising Manager, will 
supervise Radiant’s national advertising 
dealer publications and the enlarged 
dealer service department 

Radiant also announces the appoint 
ment of C. F. Brock as Chief Engineer 
Mr. Block was formerly with Barnes & 


Reinecke, Chicago 


Specializing in machine tool product 
design and methods engineering, Mi 
Block will head Radiant’'s enlarged en 
gineering department and will super 
vise the tooling and design of new pro 
jection accessories being introduced to 
the photographic market in 1946 and 
1947. 


Whitmore to Atom Tests 


@® Witt Wuirmore, advertising mana 
ger of the Western Electric Company 
has left for Pearl Harbor and Bikini 
Island where he will act as electronics 
consultant in connection with the 
atomic bomb tests to be held this sum 
mer. 

Mr. Whitmore is one of a group of 
electronics specialists from the army, 
navy, commercial laboratories and manu 
facturers who will be responsible for 
all electronics activities at the Bikini 
tests. In September, upon completion 
of this special assignment, Mr. Whit 
more will return to the Western Elec 


tri Company. 


Cinecolor Gets New Capital 


@ CINECOLOR Corporation, embarking 
on a program of expansion, obtained 


$500,000 in new capital recently. 
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MOTION PICTURE SHOW BUS 


(Protected by U. S. Letters Patent) 


Available for Sponsored Film Distribution 


16mm 
Showings 

of All 

Kinds 





Now Selling Exclusive State Franchises for 


Periods of 1 to 5 Years—One or More States. 


Write: Richard (Dick) Cummins 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE 


340 Third Avenue. New York 10, New York 











RADIANT 


PROJECTION 
LAMPS 


STOO 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, NJ. 


PROJECTION ~- SPOTLIGHT -« FLOODLIGHT ~ EXCITER - MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 








CHARLES W. SEAGER 


@ Cartes W. Seacer, back from top 
photographic and film assignments as 
a Major in the Signal Corps, has been 
named head of the Professional Motion 


Picture Products Section of Ansco’s 
Binghamton sales staff, Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

Before entering service, Mr. Seager 


directed public school visual education 
North Plainfield, New 


Jersey, and managed a retail photo- 


programs in 


graphic store in that city. He is a 
graduate of North Central College of 
Naperville, Illinois and has taken 
graduate courses at New Jersey State 
Rutgers 


College, Northwestern and 


Universities. 


Neumade Products Corp. Acquires 
Buffalo Manufacturing Plant 
@ Expanding activities of the Neumade 
Products Corporation, New York City, 
manufacturers of commercial and ama 
teur photographic equipment, resulted 
in the purchase of the building now 
occupied by the Buffalo factory as well 
as adjacent property, it was announced 
recently by Oscar Neu, president. 
Plans call for complete modernization 
of the present site of operations as well 
as doubled plant capacity to meet the 
growing demand for Neumade products. 


Fred Kislingbury to Manage 

Screen Adettes Equipment Office 

@ New manager of the San Francisco 
Adette 
Corp., June 1, 1946, now is FrRep 


office of Screen Equipment 


KisLincspury, former director of the 
American Red Cross’ Hospital Motion 
Picture Service in the Pacific area and 
veteran in the motion picture industry. 
Previous to his Red Cross post Mr. 
Kislingbury spent many years with 
Paramount and Warner Brothers, man 
aging theaters here and in France. 


All-Scope Pictures Formed 

to Produce Factual Films 

@ With Gorpon S. Mircuett, formerly 
manager of the Research Council, Acad 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
as President, announcement was made 
last month of the formal organization of 
All-Scope Pictures, Inc., in Hollywood. 
Studio will produce educational and 
industrial films. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 
sooner is one complex effect mastered 
than experimentation is begun on an- 
other. 


ANIMATION AND ART 

Realizing that animation and art go 
hand in hand with optical work, that 
the one complements the other, we have 
created animation in both one and $ 
dimensional form and general art-work 
to supplement the special effects depart- 
ment. This has enabled us to meet the 
ever-increasing demand, so stimulated 
during the war years resulting in motion 
contain these 


pictures that necessary 


animated and picturized explanations 
in large quantities. 

The war tremendously speeded the 
evolution of the pictorial language. In 
the realm of the documentary it caused 
a vast influx of work at optical benches 
and drawing boards. To provide docu 
mentaries with a smooth, flowing visual 
continuity it was essential that effects 
be used. To capture the attention of 


movie audiences, whose critital standards 


3 
a 


EE 


CONTROLLED 
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(Above) scene from EB Films new 16mm 
sound films “Democracy” and “Despot 
ism” showing good use of cinematic art. 


had been heightened by years of pic- 
ture theatre-going, the good documen- 
tary strove always to be technically well- 
rounded. Its main and end titles were 
invariably clever, different and striking 
rhe good documentary used animation 
and effects wherever possible to drive 
home its point and to enrich the total 
product. 

All types of official and commercial 
agencies made tremendous use of optical 
effects and animation during the war. 
Having been exposed to the multitude 
of benefits arising from art, effects, and 
today have 


animation those agencies 


Knight Type Titles 
give vatce to the 
tent 1772 eo 


THE KNIGHT STUDIO 


Type Titles for Motion Picture 
and Slidefilm Producers 





341 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


A Pictorial Language 1, ac sove 
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come to consider the pictorial language 
as a “must” in the production of all 
types of motion pictures. 

It is particularly significant to all of 
us in this business that despite the 
termination of the war the demand for 
special effect work, and animation con- 
tinues to grow. To us, this means that 
producers, having tasted the medicine 
and observed its definite benefits, have 
decided to make it a part of their 
The pictorial 


regular diet. language 


has become a_ universal language 
throughout the motion picture industry, 
being increasingly utilized by new in- 
dustries, such as television which em- 


ploys the motion picture medium. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 

The war years have pointed the way 
toward new horizons in visual aids to 
education and in industrial films. Tech- 
nically well-rounded pictures for schools, 
colleges, and religious circles, will have 
a distinct advantage in pedagogy over 
methods of 


the inadequate pre-war 


visual instruction. Educational and in- 


dustrial pictures had always suffered 
from a slow pace, a lack of coherence, 
and a static technical presentation. It 
has now been proven that these types 
of pictures, thanks to our method of 
visual expression, can be interesting as 
well as instructive. In fact, whereas the 
technical rounding of educational and 
industrial films was at one time con 
sidered a means of embellishment which 
served to enhance a dull product, it has 
now become essential to these types of 
pictures in order to remove them from 
the dull 
infused inte an educational or industrial 


category. Visual expression 
film brings the footage to life—makes 
it dynamic—provides it with the im- 
pact necessary to hold the attention of 
its audience. 

There can be no return to pre-Pearl 
further we 


Harbor standards. The 


progress at the optical bench or the 
drawing board, the greater will be the 
demand by industry for new develop 
ments. We recently met this demand 
for such progress by creating a new 


division primarily engaged in the 
medium of tri-dimensional animation. 
The service it renders will be especially 
valuable to televisual, educational and 


commercial presentation. 


COOPERATION 

As skilled practitioners of the pictorial 
language, we are constantly striving to 
broaden the range of motion pictures. 
We will net cease improving on the 
accomplishments already made. As long 
as Mr. Average American demands that 
his pictures be technically well-rounded, 
and there is every indication that his 
demand will continue to increase, we 
will proceed with our work in a spirit 
of cooperation which is reflected in the 
final product and in the smiling counte- 
nances of producers. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: The above article is 
the first-of a new series by experienced 
professional men on the practical art of 
film-making. 
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full of dust, 
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its clarity and film 
nent protection in 
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SAFE ALL METAL Storage 
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a proper performance today, 


tomorrow, and years to come. 
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427 WEST 42°STREET 


“Canadian 
Distributors 
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MONTREAL" 


CORP. 


NEW YORK .N.Y 
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LESLIE M. ROUSH 





New York 19, 


PRODUCERS OF 
MOTION PICTURES 
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EASTERN STATES 


* CONNECTICUT - 
Visual Education Service, Inc., 53 
Allyn St., Hartford. 


* DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport’'tn Bldg., Washington 6. 
Paul L. Brand, 2153 K St., N. W., 
Washington 7 
* MAINE + 
D. K. Hammett, Inc., 8 Brown St., 
Portland. 


* MARYLAND °*- 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 
N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2. 

Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., 
Baltimore 1. 

* MASSACHUSETTS * 

Jarrell-Ash Company, 165 Newbury 
St., Boston 16. 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 
Newbury St., Boston 16. 

* NEW HAMPSHIRE * 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H. 
* NEW JERSEY > 
Art Zeiller, 868 Broad St., Newark 2. 
* NEW YORK °* 

Hallenbeck & Riley, 562 Broadway, 
Albany 7. 

Wilber Visual Service, 240 State St., 
Albany. (Also New Berlin, N. Y.| 

Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buf 
falo. 

Bertram Willoughby Pictures, 
Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, 
New York. 

Catholic Movies, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

The New York I. T. & T. Co., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 18. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
1560 Broadway, New York 19. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 340 
Third Ave. at 25th St., N. Y. C. 10. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 449 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Sullivan Sound Service, 475 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17. 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers. 34 Palmer, Bronxville. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Roch 
ester 7. 

Marks & Fuller, Inc., 332 E. 
St., Rochester 4. 

* PENNSYLVANIA °* 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 
Vine St., Philadelphia 7 

Lippincott Pictures, Inc., 4729 Lud 
low St., Philadelphia 39. 

* RHODE ISLAND - 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 268 
Westminster St., Providence. 

* WEST VIRGINIA + 

J. G. Haley, P. O. Box 703, Charles 
ton 23. 

Apex Theatre Service & Supply, 
Phone 24043 Box 1389 

Huntington, 


Main 


USE THIS DIRECTORY 





jects, screens, 





These qualified visual education dealers offer the finest in products and 
services for the use of training and informational aids; including film sub- 
projectors and accessories. 
available. Address inquiries concerning listings on this page to Readers 
Service Bureau, Business Screen, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Projection facilities are also 








SOUTHERN STATES 


* ALABAMA °* 
Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., 
No., Birmingham 1. 
John R. Moffitt Co., 19, S. Perry 
St., Montgomery. 
* FLORIDA -* 

Norman Laboratories & Studio, 
Arlington Suburb, Jacksonville. 
Stevens—Pictures, 9536 N. E. Sec- 

ond Ave., Miami. 
Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N. 
Orange Ave., Orlando. 
* GEORGIA * 
Calhoun Company, 101 Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3. 
Strickland Film Co., 141 
St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 
* KENTUCKY -* 
D. T. Davis Co., 178 Walnut St., 
Lexington 34. (Also Louisville.) 
* LOUISANA «+ 
Stanley Projection Company, 21114 
Murray St., Alexandria. 
Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras 
St., New Orleans 12. 

Stirling Motion Picture Co., 2005 
Ferndale Ave., Baton Rouge 15. 
Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 826 

Barrone St., New Orleans. 
* MISSISSIPPI + 
Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., Jackson 110. 
* SOUTH CAROLINA - 
Calhoun Company, 11102 Taylor 
St., Columbia 6. 
* TENNESSEE °* 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis. 
Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 2107, Knoxville 11. 
Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis. 
* VIRGINIA * 
Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 408-10 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19. 
Ideal Pictures, 219 E. 
Richmond 19. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


* ARKANSAS + 
Arkansas Visual Education Serv- 
ice, Conway. 
* ILLINOIS + 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., 
Chicago. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
4509 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 25. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Stinson Projector Sales, 521 S. 
Lombard Ave., Oak Park. 
Fletcher Visual Education Service, 
218 W. Main St., Urbana. 


Walton 


Main St., 


TO LOCATE THE BEST IN EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND 


* INDIANA °* 


Burke’s Motion Picture Co., 434 
Lincoln Way West, South Bend 5. 


* IOWA + 
Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 
Third Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 
Harrison St., Davenport. 


* KANSAS-MISSOURI + 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, 
Kas. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., 
Room 1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pic- 
tures ) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive 
St., St. Louis 1. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 620 
Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. 


* MICHIGAN * 
Olson Anderson, 1113 
Ave., Bay City. 
Engleman Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 4754-56 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 1. 
Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 
Capital Film Service, 1043 E. Grand 
River, East Lansing. 


McKinley 


* MINNESOTA - 
Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis. 
National Camera Exchange, 86 S. 
Sixth St., New Farmers Mechanics 
sank Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 


* OHIO + 
Lockard Visual Education Service, 
922 Roslyn Ave., Akron 2. 
Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 
Walnut St., Cincinnati. 
Fryan Film Service, Film Bldg., 
Cleveland 14. 
Film Associates, 429 
Dr., Dayton 9. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
310 Talbott Building, Dayton 2. 
Murray Motion Picture Service 
Co., 879 Reibold Bldg., Dayton 2. 
Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central 

Ave., Dayton 1. 
Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles 
Ave., S.E.,Massillon. 


Ridgewood 


* WISCONSIN > 


Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee. 
Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay. 


WESTERN STATES 


* CALIFORNIA + 
Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. 
Craig Ave., Altadena. 


DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles. 

Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th 
St., Los Angeles 14. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., 
Piedmont, Oakland 11. 


Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., 
San Francisco 8. 
Photo & Sound, Inc., 141 New 


Montgomery, San Francisco 5. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight 
Post Bldg., 68 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2. 


* COLORADO * 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida 
St., Denver. 


* OREGON °- 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 
10th Ave., Portland. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
306-310 S. W. Ninth Ave., Port- 
land 5. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. 
Ninth Ave., Portland 5. 


* TEXAS + 

The Educational Equipment Co., 
David F. Parker, 1909 Commerce 
St., Dallas 1. 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main 
St., Dallas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin. Also, Cotton Ex- 
change Bldg., Dallas 1, and M & M 
Bldg., Houston 2. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1. 


* UTAH - 
Audio-Visual Supply Co., 1122 E. 
8th South, Salt Lake City 2. 


* WASHINGTON > 
Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 
University Way, Seattle 5. 


* HAWAII + 
Motion Picture Enterprises, 121 S. 
3eretania Honolulu, T. H. 


FOREIGN 


* CANADA - 
General Films Limited 

Head Office: 

1534 Thirteenth Ave., Regina, Sask. 

Branches: 

535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, 
B. C. 

810 Confederation Life Bldg., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 

1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal. 

760 Main St., Moncton, New 
Brunswick. 


* MEXICO - 

Espana Mexico Argentina, S. A., 
Head Office: Barcelona St. 15, 
Mexico City; 
Distribution Office: 
Dept. 6, Mexico City. 
Studio: Reforma 146, Mexico City. 


Ejido 19, 


PROJECTION SERVICE 
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REHABILITATION FILMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


essence of rehabilitation is the over 
coming of the handicap by training, so 
that the individual's inner potentialities 
are fully realized, in spite of his les- 
sened outer equipment. It is with this 
progressive philosophy of rehabilitation 
that the films are concerned. 

The training of the disabled may 
involve the use of a prosthesis or it 
may not. But it must go further; it 
must train the spirit. The loss of a part 
of the body not only reduces a person’s 
physical equipment; it wounds his 
spirit. The inner hurts must be healed 


before progress can be made. 


Psychology of the Disabled 
Disabled 


Workers in Industry an episode shows 


In the film, Employing 
the mental state of Al, a recent arm 
amputee. Understanding Al’s psychology 
is fundamental to understanding any 
physically impaired person. A _ super- 
visor with such knowledge will do a 
better job with any handicapped in- 
dividual. 

In the film ample evidence is also 
presented that skilled jobs can be done 
by the disabled in various fields, such 
as machine shop, carpentry, gas and 
electric welding, jewelry, wristwatch 
making, sewing, and office work. 

The second film, Instructing the Dis- 
abled Worker on the Job, also deals 
with mental attitude—this time that of 
the supervisor. It is not enough for 
the supervisor to know the step-by-step 
procedure involved in instruction. If 
he is skeptical of the disabled man’s 
ability and permits this attitude to color 
his instruction, he may succeed in break- 
ing down his learner’s morale and cause 


his failure on the job. 


Establishing Working Relations 


\gain the need is shown for under 
standing the psychology of the impaired 
man in a learning situation. A super- 
visor’s confidence in the learner quickly 
communicates itself to him and helps 


him in those uncertain moments that 


may determine his failure or success. 
In film three, Establishing Working 
ations for the Disabled Worker, the 


blem of the disabled man’s relations 


j 


h his co-workers is presented. 


How are the other workers to regard 
As “Harry”, or “Bill”, 


“one-armed 


e disabled man? 
simply as a man”, a 
ss between an invalid and a freak? 
e they going to stare and gape, ask 
nbarrassing questions, or are they go- 
§ to accept him as a person and treat 


m with the casual good nature of a 
iddy? 
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The moulding of these relationships 
lie within the supervisor's power. The 
type of job he will do depends upon 
his understanding of the disabled man 
and his appraisal of the other workers. 
But he must work to achieve good re- 
sults. They cannot be derived by 
chance. 

Production-wise the films were a diffi 
cult job. Not only did a great many 
disabled persons have to be found; but 
some of them had to take speaking 
roles. Acting in films was farthest from 
their experience. Nevertheless under 
the skilled 


berg, they played their parts with com- 


direction of Morris Gold- 


plete unself-consciousness and appealing 
sincerity. 
Committee Members Named 
In organizing the production the co 
operation of many persons and organi- 
zations was involved. Among them are 


Thomas England General Hospital, 
Army Service Atlantic City, 
N.J.; the N.Y. Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled; The N.Y. Navy Yard, the 
Maspeth L.I. Navy Yard, N.Y.; N.Y. 
State Rehabilitation Service; Equitable 
N.Y.; Republic 
Aircraft, Farmingdale, N.Y.; Law Pipe 
Railing Co., Astoria, L.I.; Bulova Watch 
Co., Woodside, L.I.; Canedy-Otto Co., 
Chicago Hts., Ill; Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; N.Y. City Defense Recre- 
ation Committee; California State Re- 
habilitation Service; N.Y. City 
of Education; Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D.C. 


Forces, 


Bearing Co., Walden, 


Board 


Advisory Committee Listed 
H. D. Hicker, Chief California Bureau 
Rehabilitation, 
Dwight E. 
Manager Industrial Relations Research, 
Lockheed Aircraft Burbank, 
Calif.; W. S. Medine, Londine Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; W. E. 
State Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita 


of Vocational Sacra- 


mento, California; Palmer, 
Corp., 


Smith, California 


tion, Los Angeles; G. S. Bohlin, Director, 
John E. Cummings, Assistant to Director, 
N.Y. State Rehabilitation Service; H. 
Schmidhauser, Director Industrial Rela 
tions, Hammarlund Mfg. Co., N.Y.C. 





THomas J. Ayres 


@ Pictured above is Thomas J. Ayres, 
Lt. Comdr. USNR, who has now joined 
the editorial staff of Florez, Inc., promo 
tional and training specialists, according 
to announcement by Genaro A. Florez, 
President. Ayres was head of the Film 
Section, Special Devices Division of the 


Navy. 
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CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


HOLLYWOOD 
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OPERADIO SOUND SLIDE FILM EQUIPMENT 


Through actual experience, Army 
and Navy specialists know the 
importance of Sound Slide Film 
equipment in training large 
they find that 
trainees learn far faster when 


groups of recruits 


they see as well as hear their 
lessons! Now that the war is 
won, OPERADILO Sound Slide 
Film equipment will help Amer- 
“beat 


plow-shares.” Its compactness, 


icans their swords into 
portability and excellent sound 
quality make it the most dy- 
namic sales and training aid in 
America today. Watch for OP- 
ERADIO'S NEW EXPLAI\N.- 
LETTE and EXPLAINITONE! 


ah . ' 
They re coming soon! 








oPERADIo. 
SowndSGde Abe Cgugjamenl 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. BU-6, ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 





BLOWER COOTED 


MORE BRILLIANT PROJECTION! 
GREATER SLIDE PROTECTION! 
MORE CONVENIENT OPERATION! 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you 
to make the most effective use of 
all three types of still projection 
material. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing in a jiffy! 





AND LIGHT 
WEIGHT, TOO 








MOTOR-DRIVEN FORCED AIR COOLING 
plus heat filter permits use of 300 as 
well as 200 or 100 watt lamp, yet safe- 
guards precious slides or film against 
heat damage. 


NO REWINDING NECESSARY... film is 
ready for showing right after use. 


SMOOTH PRECISE FOCUSING to hairline 
sharpness. 


ANASTIGMAT PROJECTION LENS (5” f:3.5). 


EASILY ADJUSTABLE for either horizon- 
tal or vertical pictures. 


MANUMATIC SLIDE CARRIER automati- 
cally stacks slides in sequence. 


Dept. B, 1220 West Madison St 


Chicago 7, U.S.A 











Music for Films 


LIBRARY OF 
GREAT ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


LOW COST ELECTRIC ORGAN 
ORIGINAL SCORES 
A SERVICE FOR ALL PRODUCERS 


THE BEST BECAUSE 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD LESS 


Save Time, Save Money, Save Headaches. Write or Phone 


qm ELAZCO 


1 N C€ 


ee tt Sa SS FF * 


1697 Broadway, New York 19 - 


Phone: Circle 7-5097 




















Color Photomicrography ... 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 
of work to be done, the form of cam- 
era employed, and perhaps by the light 
source at hand. 

While the carbon arc lamps, designed 
for use in photomicrography, and the 
6-volt, 18-ampere ribbon filament lamp 
are excellent light sources with respect 
to source size, their color temperatures 
do not coincide with the color tempera- 
ture requirements of the color films. 
It is necessary, therefore, to alter the 
quality of the light from these sources. 

The matter of adjusting the color 
temperature of the carbon arc lamp is 
complicated somewhat by the presence 
of excessive ultraviolet in its spectrum. 
To adjust the color temperature of the 
arc it is necessary to first introduce a 
filler to remove the excessive ultra 
violet. Since the color temperature of 
the arc is somewhat above the 3200° 
or 3450° K. rating for the tungsten 
type films, it is then necessary to intro- 
duce filters to reduce the effective color 
temperature of the visual light trans- 
mitted by the U.V. filter. The U.V. 
filter can be made up in liquid form 
and placed in the water cell normally 
used for heat-absorbing purposes, so the 
solution performs two functions at once. 

rhe 6-volt, 18-ampere ribbon filament 
lamp operates at a color temperature 
in the range of 2800° to 3000° K. With 
a ribbon filament lamp operating at 
normal voltage, a Wratten 78C filter 
placed in front of the lamp condenser 
will, in many cases, provide an effective 
color temperature sufficiently near 3200° 
K. to give very satisfactory results with 
lype B Kodachrome or Tungsten Type 
Ansco Color Film. 

fo determine the effective color 
temperature with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy, a device such as the color 
temperature meter, described by Lowry 
and Weaver,' should be employed. With 
such a device, it is possible to operate 
the lamp at reduced voltage and select 
a suitable filter to provide the required 
color temperature. Matching of sources 
and film is discussed by Loveland. * 

When using photoflood lamps as a 
light source with Type A Kodachrome, 
the need for photometric filters is 
eliminated. To use these lamps and 
obtain the effect of a small source, the 
procedure is as follows: 

\ sheet of ground glass is mounted 
in front of the lamp to afford adequate 
diffusion. A light shield is then pre- 
pared by punching a hole about 3 to 
5mm in diameter in a piece of sheet 
metal. The shield is mounted in front 
of the ground glass and the condenser 
lens mounted in front of the aperture 
in the shield. The light shield should 
be placed very close to the ground glass. 
\ housing should be placed around the 
lamp; however, it must be constructed 
so as to permit adequate ventilation 
for the lamp. The condenser lens should 
have a focal length on the order of 
30 to 60mm for convenience and should 
have a relative aperture of about f:1.0. 


rhe illuminating unit should be capabk 
of projecting an image of the smal 
aperture about 30mm in diameter at 
a distance of 12 inches or more from 
the condenser. 


Alignment of the Optical System 

In order to produce satsifactory photo 
micrographs in either black and whit 
or color, it is essential that the optical 
system be properly aligned and that the 
requirements for critical microscope 
illumination be met. 

In practice, the Kéhler form of criti 
cal illumination is generally used. In 
this system, the condenser lens of the 
illuminant is focused to project an image 
of the light source into the opening of 
the substage condenser lens. The dis 
tance from the illuminant to the micro 
scope substage must be great enough so 
that the projected image of the source 
will completely fill the maximum open 
ing of the substage condenser. The sub 
stage condenser in turn is then focused 
by means of its rack-and-pinion adjust 
ment to form an image of the lamp 
condenser directly on the specimen. * 
During this adjustment the iris dia 
phragm of the substage condenser should 
be fully open. The plano side of the 
mirror should be used to reflect the 
light beam into the substage condenser 
if the microscope is in the vertical 
position. 

With the proper substage condenser 
in the microscope, the image of the lamp 
condenser formed on the specimen plane 
should be large enough to fill the field 
of a given eyepiece and objective com 
bination. 

The camera should be so supported 
that it centers over the microscope eye 
piece, and the plane of the film or 
focusing screen is perpendicular to the 
axis of the microscope. If a lens is in 
corporated in the camera, the lens 
should be located close to the micro 
scope eyepiece. The narrowest point in 
the light beam emerging from the eye 
piece (the Ramsden disc) should be 
located at the plane of the iris dia 
phragm of the camera lens if possible. 


Color Compensation 

Due to the somewhat complicated 
optical system involved in the photo 
micrographic system incorporating a 
microscope, the light reaching the color 
film in some cases may not be of the 
identical quality as that leaving the 
illuminating unit, even though color 
temperature adjustments have been 
made at the source. The color imbal- 
ance may be caused by selective absorp 
tion of certain colors by the optics in 
the system. A filtering action may also 
occur in the specimen mounting me- 
dium. Lack of chromatic correction in 
the substage condenser in the micro- 
scope or incorrect focusing of this ele 
ment may also introduce false color. 
Phis color effect may not become trouble- 
some, except at the higher powers and, 
even then, it may not be considered 
sufficiently serious to warrant corrective 
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measures. The condition will vary from 
me setup to another and no one system 
can be employed to remedy all cases. 
Deficiencies in the light reaching the 
olor film can be corrected by introduc- 
ng color filter solutions prepared by 


Eastman Kodak Company. * 

At the lower powers, up to 100X or 
so, and when photographing specimens 
uch as those illustrated here, it is 
doubtful _ if 


is actuaily necessary. No color compensa- 


such color compensation 
tion was found necessary when the origi- 
nals of the accompanying illustrations 


were made. 


Exposure 
Methods have been described where- 
by photoelectric exposure meters or 


visual photometers are used to dete 
mine the correct exposure time for the 
Such 


used, are convenient and will give ac- 


color films. devices, if carefully 


curate determinations, providing the 


quality of light and illumination con- 
ditions in general have been correctly 
adjusted for the particular color film. 
In the event some form of photometer 
cannot be used, the 


correct exposure 


time can be determined photographi- 
cally, by first making trial exposures on 
black 


calculating the 


and white materials and then 


exposure time for the 


color film from the known speeds of 


the two materials. 

Theoretically, the black and white 
material used for making such expo- 
sure tests should be of the reversal 
type. However, in determining the ex 


posure for the originals of the accom- 
panying illustrations, ordinary negative 
materials were employed. The illustra- 
tions presented here were selected from 
a series of color photomicrographs in- 
sections as well as 


cluding stained 


chemical crystals in polarized light. 
Type B Kodachrome and the professional 
Ansco Color Sheet films were both used 
in making the complete series. Lacking 
other means of exposure determination, 
it was decided to try the exposure test 
method with black and white negative 
material, choosing the exposure giving 
a good range of tone when the nega- 
tive was developed normally. 

Che negative material used for making 
the exposure tests included both East- 
man Panatomic X Fine 
The Wrat- 
ten X-1 filter was placed in the illu- 


and Defender 
Grain Panchromatic Films. 
minating beam when the trial exposures 
The negatives were 
processed in Kodak formula DK-60a de- 
veloper for 4 minutes at 20°C. Previous 


were made. 


to exposing each color film an exposure 


test strip was made on the negative 
laterial. 
From this test strip the 


exposure 
A full- 


ve negative was then exposed to pro 


idged to be correct was chosen. 


de a better over-all judgment of the 
‘posure. The ratio of the recommended 
‘Veston speed numbers for the negative 
nd color material was then applied to 
etermine the exposure for the color 
Im. At the outset three color films were 
xposed per specimen, using the esti- 
nated time and exposures 25 to 50 per 
ent shorter and longer. The color films 
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were returned to the manufacturer for 
processing. 


The 
compared with 


finished transparencies were 
the original specimen 
projected onto the camera ground glass, 
when possible to do so. It was found 
that the exposures determined by the 
method described produced satisfactory 
results and the practice of including 
the longer and shorter exposures was 
discontinued. 

It should not be concluded that this 
method of exposure determination is 
presented as an approved and certain 
procedure. As stated earlier, the method 


is contrary to theory. However, the re- 


sults obtained were entirely satisfactory 
and the method apparently is applicable 
in the event approved methods cannot 
be used. 

Ihe photomicrographs presented here 
were taken on the large Bausch & Lomb 
The 


originals were made on 5 x 7 film. No 


Photomicrographic Equipment. 
color compensation was employed. A 
78C filter was used to correct the color 
temperature of the Ribbon filament 
lamp to 3200 K. 

Polaroid discs were used as the polar 
the illuminator, 
Wratten 78C 


filter, acted as the polarizer and the 


izing elements. One at 


directly in front of the 
other above the eyepiece (immediately 
Micro Tessar in the 
Acid 


first 


behind the case 


of the Tartaric illustration) , as 


the analyzer. A order red retard- 
ation plate was held between the ana 


The 


polarizing elements were rotated to pro 


lyzer and the microscope eyepiece. 


duce the most vivid colors. 
The 


without 


specimens were all prepared 


cover glasses. In the case of 
specimens mounted with cover glasses, 
it is advisable to use colorless mounting 
medium if possible. Furthermore, when 
immersion must be 


an oil objective 


used, a colorless immersion oil is 


recommended. The use of these ma 
terials will help to reduce the problem 


of color compensation. 
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CREATORS OF MOTION PICTURES & SLIDEFILMS 


L111 South Boulevard ¢ Oak Park, Illinois - AUStin 8620 








EVERYTHING IN PROJECTION 


35mm Projection 

16mm Mazda Projection 
8mm Projection 

2x2 Slide Projection 
Sound Slide Projection 
Turntable Furnished 


16mm Arc Projection 
16mm Silent Projection 
Standard Slide Projection 
Film Roll Projection 
Opaque Projection 
Microphone Furnished 


P.A. Systems set up 


Thirteen offices ready to serve you! 


DFWL PICTURES 


28 - 34 E. 8th St., Chicago, Illinois (Home Office) 


ee 


2024 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 

714 - 18th St., Denver 2, Colorado 

926 McGee St., Kansas City 6, 
Missouri 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5 
California 

18 So. Third St., Memphis 3, 
Tennessee 

132 So. Miami Ave., Miami 36, 
Florida 


2 


- tt PARE: | OM, 


feeds R Vre eit} 
ow Arte “wr . + 


826 Baronne St., 2nd Floor, 
New Orleans 13, Louisiana 

915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 5, 
Oregon 

108 W. 8th St., Chattanooga 2, 
Tennessee 

219 E. Main St., Richmond 19, 
Virginia 

52 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 


and 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 600, 
1600 Broadway, New York City 19, New York 








For A TRULY FLATTERING SHOWING OF 
YOUR FILM — EITHER 35 mm. OR 16 mm 


WHILE YOUR GUESTS ENJOY COCKTAILS, 

LUNCHEON OR DINNER SUPERBLY SERVED 

IN A SETTING OF UNSURPASSED BEAUTY 
THAT WILL SELL YOUR PICTURE. 











TED NEMETH STUDIOS 


729 SevENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURES - SLIDE FILMS 














PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
WEAR ... OIL 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 
MARKS z ONE 
)3) TREATMENT 


LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 

FILM 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
VAPORATE CO.,Inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 





180! Larchmont, Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 











(CONTINUED FROM PAGE_ SIXTEEN) 
film libraries, or may be purchased direct 
from Encyclopedia Britannica Films in 
Chicago. 
Aetna Life Shows Two Color Films 

@ Two new full-color, 16mm sound films, 
There’s No Place Like Home and Cham- 
pions At The Wheel, have been produced 
for Aetna Life Affiliated Companies and will 
be released to company agents to assist 
them in their loss prevention work in their 
own communities. 

Keyed for showing to group-veterans or- 
ganizations, PTA’s, luncheon clubs, safety 
councils, schools and civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations the film There’s No Place Like 
Home, highlights the fact that accidents in 
the home in an average year cause a greater 
number of injuries than all other types of 
accidents put together. It runs 13 minutes. 

Champions At The Wheel, which deals 
with truck fleet safety, is designed to assist 
in instructing professional drivers in safe 
practices and runs 17 minutes. 


FILM EXHIBITION REPORT 


First Annual Plastics Show Features 
Special Theatre for Sponsored Films 


@ A new wrinkle in exhibit film showings 
was seen recently at the First Annual Plastics 
Exhibit at Grand Central Palace in New York. 

Part of the third floor was set aside for the 
Plastics Theatre, featuring motion pictures 
of the industry sponsored by the Bakelite 
Corp., Boonton Molding Co., Celanese Plas- 
tics Corp., Formica Insulation Co., Hercules 
Powder Co., Modern Plastics, Inc. and the 
F. J. Stokes Machine Co. 

Eleven films were shown on a continuous 
schedule to near-capacity audiences during 
the week’s exhibit. 

The idea was a good one, as the constant 
interested audience in attendance attests. But 
so much more could have been accomplished 
if better physical facilities had been provided. 

Here was a hall labeled “Plastics Theatre” 
and so advertised all over the exhibit. Yet the 
“theatre” consisted of a bare screen, projector 
mounted on packing boxes in the center of 
the room and lines of folding chairs nailed 
together with bars of wood which made sitting 
on them far from comfortable. 

With an audience composed of actual mem- 
bers of the industry, plastics users, or the 
general public interested enough in plastics 
to spend $1.20 to get in, the exhibit com- 
mittee surely missed a great opportunity to 
put on a top quality screening. 

\ll eleven of the motion pictures shown were 
interesting, entertaining and informative films. 
Great care was taken in their planning and 
production. The same careful consideration 
should have been given to insure that the 
“packaging” of this product was as good as 
the fine packaging and merchandising “know 
how” in evidence throughout the rest of the 
exhibit. 


Film Previews of the Month 





SPECIAL REPORTS ABOUT 
EXHIBITION FILM USE 





FILM EXHIBITION REPORT win tick 


Chemical Industries Exposition Films 
Play to SRO Audiences; Too Few Used 


@ After an absence of five years the 20th 
Biennial Exposition of the Chemical Indus- 
tries arrived back at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York during the early Spring season. 

This year’s “Chem Show” exhibitors had 
more new equipment to show than ever be- 
fore, not only because of the absence of 
expositions during the last five years, but 
because the wraps of secrecy can now be re- 
moved from much of the new machinery 
developed by the chemical industry during 
the war. 

That the exposition was a success is clearly 
attested by the long lines of industrialists, 
engineers and chemists who formed each day 
on Lexington Avenue waiting to get in the 
doors of Grand Central Palace. 

This year’s displays were mainly of actual 
equipment alone, some in operation and some 
just available for inspection. The feeling 
seemed to be that the industry is so equip- 
ment-hungry now just the sight of new chem- 
ical machinery and handling apparatus would 
insure a warm reception from chem folks 
attending the show. 

For this reason film and slide presentations 
were not as frequent as in some previous 
expositions. Yet, those exhibitors who did 
have films found them to be crowd formers. 
Next “Chem Show” will undoubtedly find 
the industry representatives needing a little 
more than pure display of equipment to really 
hold their interest, and, as has been proven 
time and again, films will do the job. 

Among the exhibitors displaying motion 
picture films and slides were the American 
Foundry Equipment Company, Carter En- 
gineering Company, Economic Machinery 
Company, Foster Wheeler Company, Lukens 
Steel Company, Mixing Equipment Com- 
pany, Nash Engineering Company and the 
Socony Vacuum Company. 


Safety Council’s Public Relations Film 


@ <A new sound slidefilm For You And 
Yours, aimed at helping all America to live 
in freedom from the tragedy of accidents, has 
been completed by the National Safety Coun 
cil, it was announced. 

The film describes the fast growing, 
nationwide safety movement undertaken by 
the National Council, local councils and 
other allied organizations. It features Edward 
G. Robinson, motion picture star. 





16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Costinuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE’S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


340 THIRD AVE. at 25th ST., NEW YORK 10 LEx. 2-678! 











































Man most likely 
to succeed 


* & oe e 
eece in selling his new line sound. Everything needed to do an interest-arousing, detail- 


explaining, action-inviting selling job . . . by every sales- 
man... on every call! 


At their resultful best... right now. 


During the war, promotional films were used on the 
greatest scale ever. Result—improvements in production 


Pe ee 


War-taught technics make films better 


: “salesmen” today than ever technics, in projection equipment, and refinements in dis- 
tribution methods that make films one of today’s most 
. Soon it will be dealers’ choice. efficient sales and advertising mediums. 
You will need to put your proposition up to them more Your commercial film producer has the experience you 
forcefully . . . more appealingly . . . more dramatically ... need in using films—from the first planning to production 
| than you’ve ever done before. and distribution. Call him in now. 
This you can do with sales promotional films. You have 
| color. You have pictures. You have motion. You have Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 






— another important function 


Sales Promotional Films” 2707.7": 


Professional 


Only talents and the skills developed through long 
years of experience can assure top performance in 
the big leagues. 

Only with the support of a well-picked team 
trained to work together in fast-moving, hard-hitting 
company can you score in a big way. 


wonuonm The JAM HANDY [ 





